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Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Art by the Ton 


HE DISGRACEFUL sTORY of the final liquidation of the 
Federal Art Project in New York City, as reported by Jo 
Gibbs on page 7 of this issue, is a pitiful commentary of the 
state of cultural consciousness in America. When minor gov- 
ernmental functionaries are permitted to auction off thousands 
of paintings, de-stretchered and lumped together in dirty 
bundles, as “reclaimed canvas” to a junk dealer, it indicates 
that we still have a long road to travel before art can attain 
true perspective in the American way of life. We pretend to 
culture, and yet deny the artist the dignity we freely grant 
the craftsman. 

Like all new things, the W.P.A. Federal Art Project was 
attended by misunderstanding, partisanship and mismanage- 
ment. Its opponents may, in a few isolated cases, read of its 
shameful burial with approval, forgetting that the basic idea 
was sound, that for the first time in our history a President 
of the United States recognized art as a source of national 
wealth. We can judge the wisdom of his action, not from a 
secretive warehouse liquidation, but from the scores of artists 
who were helped over the ten dreary years of depression until 
today they must be ranked among our most successful paint- 
ers and sculptors. 

The story of the Project’s end is not an indictment of the 
W.P.A. or its art, but of us as a nation who deny dignity 
to the individual artist. Moderns who chuckled at the Al- 
bright conservatives selling at $40, can enjoy scant comfort 
from Project moderns selling at $3 to $5 in bulk lots. It is 
pretty clear now that all art is the sufferer when art is rele- 
gated to the position of merchandise amid petty bickering. 

Admittedly, there was much bad art produced by the 
Project in New York City—but there was also a lot of good 
work, And it would be hard to convince me that some of the 
good was not included among the thousands of canvases the 


} junk dealer sold for scrap by the ton. Naturally, no blame 


attaches to those individuals who took advantage of the gov- 
ernment’s stupidity, and will now profit handsomely. It is 
only human to trump another’s errors. 

A better plan, if the government felt it could not pay 
storage on its Project paintings, would have been to ask the 
art press to inform the artists to come and get their work 
at a nominal fee. The curtain would have been rung down on 
the Project experiment with still more asset to art and artists, 
recorded. 

A lingering thought: at about the same time American 
art couldn’t pay its warehouse rent, the government was ad- 
vertising for artists at $3,000 to teach silk screen printing to 
Japs in concentration camps. 


Telfair Gains and Loses 


N™ THAT the “father’s draft” is in full swing, more and 

more of the key men in the American art world are 
leaving the scenes of their peace-time activities to fight for 
bigger things. Latest to go among museum leaders is Alonzo 
M. Lansford, enterprising director of the Telfair Academy in 
Savannah. Almost as a farewell gesture of approval of Lans- 
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ford’s progressive administration, the Academy trustees have 
just announced the acquisition of six additions to the Telfair 
collections. Five of the purchases came from the Southern 
Circuit Exhibition of Contemporary American Art, for which 
Lansford served as jury chairman. They are: 

Southern Landscape by Revington Arthur, Road Through 
the Village by John Heliker, Marketing by Robert Gwath- 
mey, Quarry by Jean Liberte, and Near Carbondale by Aaron 
Bohrod. 

The five new acquisitions will take their places among 
previous contemporary painting purchases of the Academy 
—which include the work of Lamar Dodd, William Halsey. 
Jean Charlot, Gifford Beal, Jerome Myers, Henry Schnaken- 
berg. 

Director Lansford’s interests are not limited to the mod- 
erns, and to the collection of early American. paintings 
the Academy has added a distinguished 18th century portrait, 
subject unknown, by John Hesselius. 

Evidently, Telfair’s Acquisitions Committee has arrived at 
the wise decision that only by owning paintings of con- 
temporary artists can a community grow to like and under- 
stand them. A real conception of modern painting cannot be 
achieved through temporary exhibitions, and it is the plan 
at Telfair to choose its further acquisitions with this very 
earnest purpose in mind: to retain from its annuals not 
necessarily the popular choices of its visitors, but the best of 
certain phases of modern American painting by noteworthy 
artists. 

Telfair will have no director for the duration, the hope 
being that Lansford will continue his highly successful ad- 
ministration after the war. 


Labor of Love 


Ww: PASS ON, wtih mixed feelings, the news that one of 

our subscribers, having had an extended illness and 
being faced now with extraordinary hospital bills, is offering 
for sale a most unique hand-made library of art mementos 
which has occupied her devoted attention for more than 50 
years. There are 23 books, 12x14 inches, with over 300 pages 
in each, bound in fine hard dark green covers with red trim- 
mings; have steel supports, made by a good bindery at the 
cost of $6.50 a cover. Eight of the volumes are on American 
Art and reach from Dummer to the present day; four on 
English art; five on French, etc. 

Our “shut-in” has mounted on these pages autographs 
(there are more than a hundred different ones in the Ameri- 
can books), personal letters from artists (there are four from 
Kenyon Cox, four from Cecelia Beaux), pictures from art 
magazines, catalogues, museum circulars and art books and 
“no reading matter whatever.” Artists follow in chronologi- 
cal order and the dates appear in the margins for quick 
location within the many pages. 

“These books,” our friend writes, “are my most cherished 
possession and represent a long life of devotion and many 
years of research. It is needless to say I have found splendid 
material in your magazine. . . . Perhaps there might be 
another Shut-in, a lover of Art and Art Books, who would 
find solace and enjoyment in continuing the growth of these 
books. My own long life has constantly been enriched by this 
fascinating study. Though it gives me a pang to part with 
them, I feel I must try as my hospital expenses have been 
enormous. Perhaps you would be kind enough to suggest 
some way. I cannot afford to present them to a museum and 
really that is not the place for them. They should be used for 
reference and added to.” 

Anyone interested in contacting the owner of these unique 
art books may write Miss Bessie Butler Hadley, care of the 
DicEst, and his letter will be forwarded. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


eens preeiceee 


We Meant No Implication 

Sir: In your Jan. 15 issue, under the 
caption of “Whither Victory,” I note with 
concern the implication that I have re- 
signed from the Executive Board of Art- 
ists for Victory because of “alleged Com- 
munist influence and activity in the latter 
federation.” 

I have not resigned from the Executive 
Board for any such reason. I have asked 
to be relieved of my duties as Chairman 
of the Relations Committee, only because 
other and equally responsible commit- 
ments no longer allow me the time neces- 
sary fully to discharge the duties at- 
tendant upon this one. I know of no 
“Communist activity”—if by this is meant 
activity inimical to the welfare of our 
country—within the structure of the or- 
ganization or on the part of any individual 
member, and I have been intimately as- 
sociated with its policies and actions since 
its inception. I shall continue to work for 
it, in so far as is possible within the limits 
of time at mv disposal. 

—JOHN TAYLOR ARMS, Fairfield, Conn. 


Ep.: Any resemblance to an implication 
was purely accidental. The quote con- 
cerned Lober’s resignation. 


Juliana Force, Director 

Sir: We all read with interest the two 
articles on the Whitney Museum in the 
Feb. 1 issue of THE ArT DicEsT. I noted 
your query as to whether Mrs. Juliana 
Force’s title was now Adviser rather than 
Director of the Museum. Mrs. Force is 
quite definitely Director of the Museum. 
I am sorry that the last sentence in my 
release seemed ambiguous to you and 
raised the question in your mind, and 

hasten to put the matter straight. 
—ALICE M. SHARKEY, Executive 
Secretary, Whitney Museum. 


Indigestion 
Sir: There is no fau't to find with the 
DIGEST, as it is just that, a Digest of 
Art, but plenty is wrong with Art itself. 
Since the stench of the indigestible Art 
is greater than the perfume of the fine 
and beautiful, and therefore predominates 
in the DIcEST—to continue to take the 
DrcEst would be like courting indigestion. 
—Mrs. R. B. SHLEPPEY, Tulsa. 


At First Hand 
Str: The Dicest keeps me in touch with 
the fine art world and the exhibitions 
which I am unable to see at first hand. 
I read every issue from cover to cover. 
Thanks for bringing the art world to me! 
—RIcHARD CoMINS, Norwich, N.Y. 


Complete Coverage 

Sir: I like your complete coverage of 
the art interests. 

—GRIFFIN A. PLEISS, New Albany, Ind. 


Not Enough Chicago 


Sm: Give us more news about Chicago 
artists, please. 
—COoPELAND C. Burc, Chicago. 


A Youthful View 


Sm: Til bet that the DicesTt has repro- 
duced at least half of the paintings in 
the Whitney Museum’s permanent collec- 
tion. I have admired them in photographs 
all these years. But this week I saw them 
in the flesh for the first time. Of all the 
trash! None but Hartley and Karfiol can 
paint! 

—HowarpD MITCHEM, Baton Rouge, La. 
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Self Portrait: WILLIAM S. MouNT 


Whitney Museum, at Home, Presents Selections from Its Collection 


THE WHITNEY MuSEuM is _ holding, 
still under its own egis, an exhibition 
of paintings, sculptures, watercolors 
and drawings selected from its perman- 
ent collection, illustrating aspects and 
periods of American art. These exhibits, 
now out of their safe storage, include 
19th and 20th century works, which 
the public has not been able to enjoy 


Old Barn, Connecticut: JOHN ATHERTON 


for the two years of their seclusion. 
Aside from the enjoyment of seeing 
these exhibits again, it is possible to 
view them objectively in a detached 
consideration of their value as museum 
acquisitions. The impression gained by 
one observer, at least, is that the Whit- 
ney has chosen in the main outstand- 
ing examples of a wide range of ex- 


pression in our native art. There is, 
happily, no suggestion of eleemosynary 
influences in this choice. The present 
showing-can stand on its own as a 
worth-while and stimulating group of 
American works, covering many phases 
of expression. 

Individual items of this large show- 
ing, which, as usual here, is effectively 
arranged in the handsome galleries, 
hardly need comment, for they are 
familiar through viewing and through 
previous discussion. Yet some of them 
call forth an admiration which should 
be recorded again. 

In the 19th century group Eastman 
Johnson’s admirable portrait of William 
K. Vanderbilt conveys so muck. vitality, 
such an easy freedom of unposed bodily 
gesture and such congruity of color 
that it demands immediate interest. 
John La Farge’s panels, St. John and 
The Virgin Mary, surmount all the 
difficulties of composition on their long 
narrow areas and glow with a cloudy 
transparence of rich color. Winslow 
Homer’s little canvas Defiance, a re- 
cord of his war experiences, for all its 
monotony of dark color has the vivid- 
ness of personal accent which one as- 
sociates with this artist’s mature work. 
Crescendo, by Arthur B. Davies, weav- 
ing a rhythm of figures, which answers 
the rhythms of its landscape back- 
ground; William Mount’s lively genre 


[Please turn to page 29] 
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Winter Bay: HENRY GASSER (Osborn Prize) 


American Watercolor Society in Strong Show 


THE AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
is holding its 77th annual exhibition in 
the National Academy Galleries on up- 
per Fifth Avenue, which it fills to ca- 
pacity with 359 exhibits. Because none 
of the paintings shown are without 
merit, one is made to realize that wa- 
tercolor is a popular medium these days 
(for the jury must have had many 
good things to choose from), and that 
combining the two big watercolor or- 
ganizations (the N. Y. Watercolor Club 
is now incorporated with the Society) 
was a good move. The merger served 
to tighten the shows so that the dood- 
lers, and those funny old-fashioned ex- 
pressions, do not come in now to break 
the continuity of smooth-flowing walls. 
Shall I make the pun that watercolor 
ought to be allowed to flow? 

Expressive paintings, employing flow 
of medium and large, instinctively- 
guided forms, which stay particularly 
in my memory of the show are: Antimo 


Cap'n Rich: DoNaLpD TEAGUE (Zabriskie 


Beneduce’s Banana Trees, Jamaica, 
painted in greens, only. Victor Millonzi’s 
Winter Evening, a winter-toned paint- 
ing of snow on house tops at dusk, 
which employed no self-conscious ‘“‘tech- 
nique,” as such. Stuyvesant Van Veen’s 
Demolition; Jacob Getlar Smith’s The 
Rocks at Pigeon Cove; Elizabeth 
Coyne’s Line Up, showing circus zebras; 
paintings by the two Martinos: An- 
tonio’s Dick’s Farm, and Giovani’s East 
Manayunk. Martin Petersen’s Winter- 
Carnival is fine in many ways. Epilogue, 
by Everett Hibbard (blasted trees and 
ruins where battle has passed) is vis- 
ionary and full of mood—a good picture 
in any medium, 

The prized pictures made much-need- 
ed punctuation in, as I say, a generally 
good show. One comes upon an awarded 
painting in nearly every gallery. The Wil- 
liam Church Osborn Prize of $150 was 
given to Henry Gasser for Winter Bay. 
Gasser has done something most inter- 


Prize) 





LEON KELLY is the first artist the 
dealer Julien Levy has undertaken to 
groom for the trade in a good many 
years. Kelly is of Spanish-Irish parent- 
age and resides in Philadelphia. He has 
been reticent, it seems, to show his pic- 
tures to anyone. But acquaintance with 
Mr. Levy had the resultant of bringing 
Mr. Kelly not only out of the shadows, 
but into the Levy Gallery. 


From the 14 paintings and several 
ink drawings shown at this gallery unti] 
March 4, one can readily reconstruct 
the action that took place ahead of 
the realization of these works. The art- 
ist was shown how Berman does; how 
Matta does; what Masson does and 
does not do with insects. This is all con- 
jecture, But it seems possible that Kelly 
then declared a stack of secret draw- 
ings he had made, based on Irish fairy 
tales, on fables, and of course on 
dreams. He was given the go-ahead to 
paint a show-worthy batch of canvases, 
and finally he did. 

There is a good deal of Matta fog 
drift and Matta color in Kelly’s prod- 
ucts but he pulls it into strong sil- 
houetted shapes, as is seen in two paint- 
ings titled Voyage of an Umbrella, and 
in Cataclysm. Kelly’s insects are big 
Jersey mosquitoes and grow larger each 
time they appear. The golden browns 
of the sands in the picture of the big- 
gest mosquito, are right out of Ber- 
man, and no mistake. But upon the 
“cliffs,” that look more like green tree 
trunks, Kelly changed the scale of 
his perspective, 4 la Thomas Cole. Dis- 
colia Dubia, Insects and Landscape, 
glows with a fire’s light and the odd 
insects are, in color, in key with the 
mood set up. In fact, in several small 
canvases it comes about that some won- 
drous color effects occur. But then there 
is the painting Group of Nudes and 
several drawings of transparent, torn 
and riddled women who portend evil 
dreams, which could grow so insistent 
a part of the painter’s consciousness he 
would lose sight of the fairer aspects 
at present prominent in his _paint- 
ings.—M. R. 





esting in design, with the aid of color. 
He makes a rhythmic, sparklingly ani- 
mated pattern of a snowy village near 
the sea. To Ogden Pleissner went the 
Obrig Prize of $100 for The Aleutians, 
also of unusually high quality. He found 
in these north mountains a sweeping 
formation that starts low by a river 
bank and goes swiftly and powerfully 
up and over like a wave, breaking into 
white as the very high and distant snow 
peaks form the crest of the upward 
movement. To Donald Teague went the 
Zabriskie Prize of $100 for Cap’n Rich, 
a competent, and fairly nostalgic view 
of a fishing port. To John Rogers, the 
Society's own Medal for Destination 
Unknown, a plane being loaded aboard 
a transport ship. First Honorable Men- 
tion went to Harry De Maine for But- 
ter and Eggs and Goldenrod, the only 
big splash of yellow in the show; Sec- 
ond Honorable Mention to George 
Schwacha for Winter Bound, an award 
that must have been difficult to make 
for no matter how good it does appear, 
there were many “winterbound” paint- 
ings in this year’s annual done as well 
as one might require.—M. R. 
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End of the Project. 


Earty in December, a junk dealer 
drove his truck up before the Roberts 
Book Co. on Canal Street in New York, 
sold the proprietor, at a price deter- 
mined by weight, a ton of canvases that 
once were easel paintings. They were 
off the stretchers, wrapped in dirty and 
mildewed bundles, Left over as “unal- 
locatable” from the WPA Art Project 
that closed in April, they had been 
auctioned as junk from a government 
warehouse in Flushing along with old 
copper and scrap iron a day or two 
before. Many were by artists of well 
established reputations and museum 
representation, and were variously 
stamped on the back: Federal Art Pro- 
ject, Property of the N. Y. Dept of 
Health, FAP, and WPA. The sale was 
perfectly legal under existing laws 
and was probably arranged through 
the Procurement Division, although 
there had been assurances less than 
a year ago that none of the property 
would be sold. 

The story was brought to the atten- 
tion of the DicestT on January 29 
through a weekly broadcast over Sta- 
tion WEVD called “The Artist Reviews 
Art.” Fernando Puma, director of the 
program, had learned of it from a fel- 
low artist, Michael Zaga, who had 
stumbled on these thousands of paint- 
ings stacked and scattered at random 
in the back of Mr. Roberts’ shop, and 
had bought 400 of them at from $3 to 
$5 apiece. 

In Zaga’s studio we found that he 
had both signed and unsigned can- 
vases, and that among them were 
paintings by Sid Gotcliffe, Victor Thall, 
Ben Benn, Yun Gee, Geri Pine, Leslie 
Powell, Tony Mattei, Jackson Pollock, 
John Muir and Frederick Haucke. There 
were city, sea and landscapes, factual 
and fanciful; decorative flower paint- 
ings; here a neo-classic still life, and 
there a darkly romantic night scene. 
One or two paintings were tinged with 
surrealism, and there were two or three 
mild abstractions. There was little so- 
cial consciousness, or subject matter 
that might be considered disturbing. 
Most were middle-of-the-road, done with 
varying degrees of professional compe- 
tence, 

Thinking that the Zaga_ selection 
might have been a reflection of the 
purchaser’s personal taste, we hastened 
down to Canal Street to see what 
might be left in the back room of the 
Roberts Book Company. 

Mr. Roberts, a quick, wiry and ener- 
getic individual, has, since 1914, con- 
ducted the affairs of one of New York’s 
most extraordinary Old Curiosity shops 
which has a little—if not a lot—of 
practically everything: thousands of 

ooks, magazines and records of all 
kinds; lusterware, glass, bric-a-brac, 
furniture, and, of course, paintings. The 
back room still contained nearly a 
thousand canvases, all of which must 
have been originally on the long tables, 
but careless lookers and buyers had 
thrown them in such confusion that 
many lay crumpled and trampled on 
the floor. Large murals draped limply 
over furniture and stacks of books. 
Many paintings, particularly those with 

ckly laid-on paint, were damaged 
beyond repair. 
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Consolation, a painting by Hilde B. Kayn, was recently sold by the Milch 
Galleries to the Butler Art Institute in Youngstown, Ohio. The picture is typical 
of the figure groups Miss Kayn paints in which there is a combination of straight- 
forward statement redolent of her time, and a timeless expressiveness as found 
in folk lore and epic poetry. The central figure is painted in white and pale green, 
the sky tinged with green, the surrounding figures in rose and other subdued colors. 


Among the (relatively) few “culls” 
left were paintings by Ben Benn, Dor- 
othy Varian, Doris Meltzer, William 
Preacher, Thall, and Cavalon. 


Roberts told us that Herbert Ben- 
evet, collector, dealer, and the pro- 
prietor of the Gramercy Art Frame 
Shop, had come first, and made a se- 
lection that included work by Milton 
Avery, Earl Kerkam, Bruce Mitchell, 
Maurice Sievan, Ben Zion, Mark Baum, 
Alice Neal, Walkowitz, Schnitzler, 
Takis, Solman and Rothco. 

Sculptor Chaim Gross and photog- 
rapher Valente were also early pur- 
chasers of ‘junked’ Project paintings. 
Village artists who learned of it, pooled 
their resources, bought all they could, 
and are still swapping among them- 
selves. Artists constituted the largest 
category of purchasers, even before 
dealers and speculators. Many of them 
bought back their own work, others 
bought for the joy of owning. Roberts 
made his own selection, some of which 
are on view, and priced as low as $15 
framed. 

We met there Dennis O’Connor, a 
sculptor before he broke both arms in 
an accident, who plans to open a small 
gallery in the Lincoln Arcade where 
he will sell his selection of paintings 
at a small profit after they have 
been cleaned, re-stretched and suitably 
framed. He was most grateful to Rob- 


erts for having set him up in business. 


Attempts to get further information 
from the defunct WPA were futile. 
Sources near the one-time Federal Pro- 
ject re-assured us of the legality of the 
government’s transaction, and stated 
that the abandoned art had been con- 
sidered unsuitable for placement in 
public institutions. (By whom ?), But, as 
the paintings sold were part of the 
New York State Project, we were re- 
ferred to Mrs. Audrey McMahon, who 
had headed that organization. 

Mrs. McMahon disclaimed any knowl- 
edge of anything—including the fact 
that sale was legal, and sources that 
might shed further light on the sub- 
ject. All she was sure of was that ‘when 
she resigned, before the final dissolu- 
tion of the Project, she was assured 
that nothing would be sold. We doubt 
if she, or anyone else, ever thought that 
a junk dealer would be the last pall- 
bearer.—JOSEPHINE GIBBS. 


A. M. G. Saves Art Objects 


The Allied Military Government has 
removed more than 50,000 works of 
art from Italian palaces in Naples and 
Caserta, and taken them to specially 
prepared storage places for safety from 
enemy action, according to the Museum 
News. Major Paul Gardner was in 
charge of the work. 






















The Great Tree: SIMNEY LAUFMAN 


Laufman Landscapes in Solo Exhibition 


SIDNEY LAUFMAN is holding an ex- 
hibition of paintings at the Milch Gal- 
leries until March 4. His work is so 
often included in large exhibitions, 
that it is a surprise to discover that 
this is his first one-man show in ten 
years. Reflecting upon this fact, the 
striking change in his work is not to 
be set down as a sudden departure 
from his previous style so much as the 
achievement of a mature personal ex- 
pression more in consonance with his 
full powers. Laufman’s paintings are 
all landscapes, in this present show- 
ing, of South Carolina, Vermont and 
Woodstock. His earlier work was 
marked by a suavity of handling, a 
subtle play of rich, but subdued har- 
monies. Now his color is highly varied, 
his forms sharply defined, and his arm- 
ature of design more assured. 

Laufman’s painting has always pos- 
sessed quality; this is, also, apparent 
in all the new work. There is simplic- 
ity and directness in these canvases 
that seems to convey an exact under- 
standing of what is required, as though 
the subject could not have been car- 
ried out successfully in any other’ way. 
There is not a great variety in the 
themes of winding roads edged by 
spreading trees, with little white cab- 
ins glimpsed through the verdure or 
the rolling earth masses, expanses of 
meadows and distant hills on the hor- 
izon in his Northern landscapes. Yet 
the artist has brought to each painting 
that sense of the general in the partic- 
ular which imbues them with an in- 
dependent life—that inner life of a 
picture which raises it beyond mere 
description, however faithful. 

The solidity of the forms and their 
careful integration into the texture of 
the designs and the breadth and 
fluency of his brushwork give distinc- 
tion to Laufman’s work. He is not only 
a Cesitner of taste and inzenuity, but 
also a painter who, through a fine 
perception of the character and rela- 
tionship of the things he paints, 
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arouses immediate interest in them. 
Only occasionally does he allow de- 
tail, decorative in itself, to usurp the 
leading role on a canvas. 

Pine Trees, a group of long-leaved 
pines against a pale sky, or the com- 
plexity of the large canvas, Grafton 
Fields, nicely held to complete unity of 
impression, or the richness and variety 
of textures in The Small Hollow, are 
different facets of Laufman’s work 
which produce the sensation, not of a 
particular mood of time or weather, 
but an essential, unvarying quality of 
each particular scene. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Given by Coodyear 


A. Conger Goodyear has given the 
Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo paint- 
ings by Manet and de la Fresnaye, draw- 
ings by Rubens and George Bellows. 

The Manet painting, Portrait of a 
Man, is the first oil painting by the 
19th century French artist to enter 
the Gallery’s collection. No other ex- 
ample attributed to Rubens has found 
its way to the Buffalo gallery. The 
Rubens drawing is of Silenus, the son 
of Dionysus, credited with superior wis- 
dom. He is musing and drinking in this 
Crawing, which shows him fat, ugly 
and naked except for fluttery silken 
draperies. 

Bellows’ Luncheon in the Park is a 
wash drawing of summery fisures 
backed by shadowy trees and buildings 
which could be New York’s Central 
Park. A second Bellows’ drawing in- 
cluded in the Goodyear gift, is the 
Strange Visitors, an illustration for H. 
G. Wells’ 1922 novel, ‘““Men Like Gods.” 


* Stand-In for Capt. Douglas 


At the Denver Art Museum, Miss 
Frances R. Raynolds has been appointed 
acting curator of American Indian art 
during the absence of Captain Frederic 
H. Douglas. 








Feininger, at 73, Sai 


Remains Youthfy 


THE CURRENT EXHIBITION of recep} JU 
watercolors and drawings by Lyongf ‘ial 
Feininger at the Buchholz Gallery (yp.§ You! 
til Feb, 26), is proof that this seventy.) disp! 
three year old artist’s hand has “log§ ‘e@ 
none of its cunning,” for this showing} Pau! 
is as fresh and stimulating as any that} %Y 
he has held. Yet there is an appreg). 
able difference in the impression of this 
exhibition from that of many of th 
former groups by this artist. It igs 4 
difference more readily felt than de 
fined. The shimmering planes of color} ‘°: 
from which forms previously emerged} tt 
is supplanted in these works by mor} 4! 
directness of statement and decision of “™¢ 
expression. The slight concession to ob.§ ‘8 
jective fact, felt in many of the pic. Rub 
tures, does not imply any lapse into} He ! 
prosaic or literal idiom, for there is as§ P!&*' 
much lyricism in these works as in the} 82™ 
more familiar ones. The boldness of con. ™@° 
trasting color areas, the decisiveness) #™P 
of outlines, the acuity of the linear pat- wor! 
terns which focus the designs, present cent 
realistic objects in unexpected and sur- 
prising pictorial ideas. 

It might seem, for example, that the 
much-painted silos of our rural hinter- 
land could scarcely achieve any novelty 
of presentation, yet Feininger succeeds 
in his Connecticut Silos in escaping any 
formula with which we are acquainted 
It is ordinary landscape which, passing 
through the alembic of the artist’s crea- 
tive vision, has both retained the char- 
acter of the known and attained the 
character of the provocatively unknown, 

There are, of course, many of his 
tenuous pictures here, but more often 
in play of low, muted colors than in 
the glowing ecstasies of much of his 
previous work. The subtle modulations 
of grays in End of Day enlivened by a 
strangely-colored sun, or the exquisite 
adjustment of neutral tones in Far 
North I, are outstanding items of the 
exhibition, sharply contrasted with the 
brilliance of color and decisiveness of 
patterns in such pictures as the hand- 
some Composition. 
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Arms’ Call to Arms 


John Taylor Arms writes us_ that 
his friend J. J. Lankes, well-known 
woodcut artist, needs the help of art 
ists in the work he is doing at Langley 
Field. Arms calls Lankes’ work “a most 
important and significant war work 
and one which is especially fitted f 
artists to undertake.” Lankes wishe 
to secure skilled or unskilled draught® 
men. 

Interested artists please address 4 
plication to Mr. J. J. Lankes, Nationay 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautityy 
Langley Field, Virginia. 

























Nineteenth Century France : 


The Virginia Museum, soon to be Ute 
scene of the 4th Virginia Biennial @F 
Contemporary American Paintings, ® 
now featuring the charm and beau 
of 19th century French art. This is 
important exhibition, carefully select 
by Acting Director Beatrice von Kelleh 
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San Francisco Buys 


Notable Rubens 








f recep JuST INSIDE the entrance, in a spe- 
> Lyonelf cially constructed frame, the M. H. de 
lery (un- Young Museum of San Francisco is 
seventy. displaying its most recently acquired 
nas “loaf treasure, The Tribute Money, by Peter 
showing] Paul Rubens. The large canvas (74% 
any tha by 56% inches) with nine life-size fig- 
apprecif UTES: is one of three. the artist painted 
n of this in 1612, illustrating the Biblical quota- 
y of they tion “Render unto Caesar the things 
It is a which are Caesar’s; and unto God the 
than de} things that are God's.” Of the other 
of colorg 179, One hung in the Louvre, another 
emergei in the Museum of Sidney, Australia. 
by more An ardent Catholic, practicing at the 
cision off time the Jesuits were trying to repair 
on to ob. the ravages of Protestant iconoclasm, 
the pie. Rubens painted many religious pictures. 
upse into He filled quantities of orders for altar- 
ere is as pieces of heroic scale that ran the 
as in the) Samut of ecclesiastical subjects, from 
ss of con. martyrdom to triumph, but few ex- 
isiveness 2MPles of this important phase of his AT THE GALERIE ST. ETIENNE, Anna 
near pat- work have reached this country in re- Mary Robertson Moses, better known 
, present cent years. , as Grandma Moses, is holding an ex- 
and sur.}_. n@ tecorded ownership of the de hibition of her recent paintings, all 
Young Tribute Money dates back to of ‘them executed during the past 
that ia 1713 when it brought 103 pounds at _ three-and-one-half years. Since there 
| hee in Amsterdam. A. hundred are 32 exhibits, many of them large, 
noviniities later it was sold at Christie’s in the indefatigable character of this 
Y ucedi London for 514 pounds; in 1841 it was 84 year old painter may be realized. 
ing ae sold again in Paris for 40,000 francs, More impressive than the number of 
unieall and soon thereafter became part of the her works, however, is the undimin- 
— collection of King William II of Hol- ished interest which she reveals in 
wf ean land. The Museum acquired it through portraying the world about her on 
the dal Knoedler & Company in New York. her own terms. She has, naturally, be- 
sined aa San Franciscans may well be proud come more technically proficient since 
unkasi of their new masterpiece, which is said her first paintings were shown, but 
vw a his to have been painted entirely by Rub- has retained the naivete of her direct 
ore eal ens’ own hand, and is a fine example of record and the sincerity and simplicity 
thant his brilliant brushwork. It is in rich, of her artistic language. 
sh of his warm reds, ambers and browns, soft If in some of her works, such as the 
dulatiens greys and greyed blues. Attention is different versions of Sugaring Off, her 
4 focused on the Christ by a shaft of light exuberance leads her to include too 
ened bya emanating from the upper left of the many details for unified impression, 
exquisite canvas, and by the golden halo above Grandma Moses never fails to impart 
s in Far} His head. It has been engraved at vari- vitality to any subject, however 
ns of the} ous times by such artists as Landry, crowded the canvas may be. One of her 
with _ Fontana, Vorsterman and others. It is principal assets is her ability to paint 
ne Gall reproduced on the cover of this issue. flatly yet produce a sense of recession 
EUNING. Europa, carved in teakwood by Robert Laurent, sculptor, member of the Fine 


Arts Department of Indiana University at Bloomington, was recently purchased 
by the Norton Gallery of Palm Beach, Florida. Europa was shown at the 54th 
Annual of the Chicago Art Institute in December, and last Spring won the 
first sculpture prize at the John Herron Art Institute in Indianapolis, Ind. 
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In Summer Time: GRANDMA MOSES 


The Personal World of Grandma Moses 


and spatial arrangement of forms. 
While the distant mountains, which 
usually bound the horizons of the land- 
scapes, are frequently thinly painted 
as though intended for a decorative 
effect rather than realistic veracity, 
the artist often produces an effect of 
weight and mass in the rounded hills, 
just as she succeeds in giving a sense 
of solidity to the buildings she sets 
so soundly down on her canvases; they 
seem fairly rooted in the soil. 
These are not landscapes painted 
merely as works of art, although they 
often attain that end, but as the re- 
cord of places intimately known and 
part of the background of the artist’s 
life. Appreciation of her painting has 
not been slow in coming to Grandma 
Moses, for her works have appeared 
in many exhibitions and have been ac- 
quired by public collections, among 
them the Phillips Memorial Gallery 
and the Museum of Modern Art. The 
show will continue until March 11th. 


MARGARET BREUNING. 


Chetcuti Watercolors 


When Malta-born John Chetcuti came 
to this country 15 years ago he forsook 
oil painting for the more easily trans- 
portable watercolor medium. For he 
liked to travel far afield and record 
his land and sea scapes on the spot in 
a variety of weathers. 

Artist-teacher Chetcuti hasn’t both- 
ered much about exhibitions. The show- 
ing of his watercolors, which will be on 
view at the Comerford Galleries through 
mid-March, is his first one-man show 
in New York. He has a nice hand with 
the sea, gets movement into a raging 
Monhegan Surf, a gentler swell into the 
element that floats fishermen’s dorys. 
There is action in the figures of Sun- 
day surf fishermen as they cast and 
pull their lines. 

Two brightly sunlit scenes of Rock- 
port are gay with summer greenery and 
blossoms. An effective impression of 
Floating Logs at Laconia, N. H. is done 
with bold, broad strokes of color. A siz- 
able painting of Monhegan Harbor exe- 
cuted in watercolor on canvas is inter- 
esting chiefly as an experiment. 

A portfolio of small watercolors con- 
tains many ship and sea subjects.—J. G. 
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La Recitation: HUBERT ROBERT 


Tracing Two Centuries of French Pastels 


FRENCH PASTELS and drawings from 
Clouet to Degas are on exhibition at 
the Wildenstein Galleries. It is actually 
an embarassment of riches, for there 
is scarcely one of the 134 items of this 
grouping that does not possess some 
special enchantment. The two portraits 
by Francois Clouet, or, at least by 
one of the two Clouets who flourished 
in the 16th century, and were succes- 
sively court painters to Francis I, have 
the verve and delicacy combined which 
are associated with their work. 

An architectural drawing of this per- 
iod by a member of the Fontainebleau 
School, indicates that despite the in- 
troduction of Italian artists and their 
preponderant influence at this time, 
there was something essentially native 
in this school which escaped foreign 
influences. A Roman Landscape by 
Claude Lorrain suggests modern work 
in its audacity of rejection of all but 
essentials and its emphasis of accent. 
In this small work there is remarkable 
breadth of vision and an amazing sense 
of light, space and atmosphere. 

Boucher’s studies for decorative paint- 
ings indicate that: he worked in the 
Rubens tradition translated into Gallic 
language. They, also, display his in- 
ventiveness, his flair for movement and 
vitality. A study for La Source is char- 
acteristic of his work with its surety of 
flowing line that relieves the hard ara- 
besque of the design. 

Watteau is represented solely by a 
Study of Hands which, slight as it is, 
reveals his really superb draftsman- 
ship. Fragonard seems to be the com- 
plete surnming up of the technical 
expression of the 18th century as well 
as of its spirit. Almost twenty draw- 
gs “y him display his gifts—wit, viva- 
city and romance are felicitously 
mingled in these works. Even in his 
rococo artificialities, the force of his 
execution and the brilliance of his 
craftsmanship make appeal. 

Also of this period is a striking water- 
color, La Famille Calas, by Louis Car- 
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montelle, its vivid characterization con- 
trasting with its cool color. La Soirée 
de Saint Cloud by Moreau, le Jeune; 
a delightful figure piece unexpectedly 
appearing among the more familiar 
landscapes of Hubert Robert; a water- 
color, Woman and Child by Gabriel St. 
Aubin and pastels by Quentin La Tour, 
so astonishing in their glowing fresh- 
ness of vivid color, are other notable 
pieces to be recorded. 

The 19th century artists are, of 
course, more familiar and need little 
comment, although represented by out- 
standing works. Two Italian landscapes 
by Corot are notable not only because 
of their rarity, but further because of 
their admirable shaping and balance 
of masses and their masterly drawing 
of tree forms. David’s sketches for the 
Oath of the Tennis Court are imbued 
with the vigor and spontaneity of ges- 
ture that too often escaped his canvases. 
Delacroix contributes three watercolors, 
the rippling movement of the fluent 
brush held into complete coherence in 
a wealth of deep, resonant notes of 
color. The precision and delicacy of 
portraits by Ingres, the sparkling bril- 
liance of drawings by Guys; Prud’hon’s 
pastel portraits of the Empress Joseph- 
ine; and the group of pastels and draw- 
ings by Degas, particularly the superb, 
Femme & sa Toilette, should go on a re- 
cord of infinite variety and excellence. 
There is further a collection of albums 
of drawings of many allurements. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Razel Kapustin Exhibits 


Razel Kapustin, Russian-born Amer- 
ican painter, pupil of the Mexican Si- 
queiros, will be given a one-man show, 
opening Feb. 18, at the Artists Gallery 


“of Philip Ragan Associates, Philadel- 


phia. Writes Dorothy Grafly: “Mrs. Ka- 
pustin’s ideas are dynamic, with strong 
social inference, and her sympathies 
center in the plight of women and chil- 
dren caught either by poverty or wA&r.” 





Jane Peterson Exhibitd Sai 

















JANE PETERSON is holding an exhibj Sa 
tion of paintings at the Grand Central hibit 
Galleries, which includes flower paint§ Krat 
ings, landscapes of Europe and Nort but | 
Africa and portraits of four U. S, earl} 
ice Women, which were auctioned off he is 
at the opening of the showing and wil in th 
be used later as a nucleus of a pe Br 
nent art collection in the New Yor been 
City Centre of Drama and Music. (Sef this 
February 1 DIGEST) the « 

These portraits, boldly placed agains§ ture 
far horizons and soundly executed, an§ deta 
of Alice Rutherford, from the WACH the | 
Corps; Marcelle Ahern, representing ally 
the WAVES; Barbara Murphy, the} as i 
SPARS, and Helen Cooke, the Marina whe 
In her explicit manner and bold handling{ ° cent 
Miss Peterson has given these uni-§ jin t 
formed young women not alone the ers 
prestige of their rank but an individua§ maz 
characterization, which is highly effec} hap 
tive. If one inclines to special com-§ tha! 
mendation for Boatswain Barbara Y 
Murphy and Sergeant Helen Cooke as} to ; 
portraiture, it is not a disparagement} wor 
of the other sitters, but commendaj} and 
tion for especially able presentation. | way 

The flower pieces, as one would ex} wit 
pect, are large in form and vigorous in by 
execution, all embodied in decorative} cm 
designs. Regal Lilies in a profusion off sim 
glistening white blossoms; Zinnias, al-| for 
ways handsome insistent members off not 
any garden community, are trenchantly spa 
depicted, while the humble Petunia off are 
wayside gardens appears in two designs§ oy) 
in an actual magnificence of color andj 4p) 
form. an 

Miss Peterson is now holding three gre 
exhibitions of her paintings at differenti oy, 
art museums, and her works have been} 4, 
acquired by museums in different parts} }j, 
of the country. A contribution from the 
sales of the current exhibition here will 
be made to the Red Cross. A 

—DMARGARET BREUNING. 7 
* ” * by 
$211,000 in War Bonds th 

Newbold Morris proved an efficient] se: 

auctioneer for the sale of the four por-} th 
traits of Service Women by Jane Peter- 
son at the opening of her current ex-} (, 
hibition at the Grand Central Galleries 
(reviewed above). The girls and the 
portraits—all handsome—were 
together and a total of $211,000 was 
realized in war bonds. Ambrose W. Ben- 
kert bought the Marine and the WA 
for $100,000; Harold D. Kitinger ac 
quired the SPAR for $61,000; and Prir 
cess Elizabeth. Djordjadze’s bid of $50, 
000 was highest for the WAVE. Mrs 
Lytle Hull, member of the Board @ 
Directors of the New York Center 0 
Drama and Music, accepted the po 
traits for the City as a war memo 

Charles Walgreen, president of the 
Walgreen Drug Stores, came from Ch 
cago to take an active part in the bit 
ding, and Mrs. Wallis Bird bid uns 
cessfully for one of the portraits as 
memorial to her husband, Wallis D 
ton Bird, millionaire sportsman 
was tragically killed in 1940 when his 
plane was hit by lightning over | 
Catskills (he was an Air Force Lie 

tenant in the last war). When Mr. Be 
kert heard of Mrs. Bird’s disappoin 
ment, he asked that one of his two po 
traits be installed with Wallis Bird 
name, as donor. 
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Samuel Brecher 


SAMUEL BRECHER, now holding an ex- 
hibition of paintings and pastels at the 
Kraushaar Gallery is not marking time, 
put going ahead. Having renounced his 
early gray palette in his last showing, 
he is now finding himself more at home 
in this brighter phase of his work. 

Brecher’s flair for design has always 
been apparent; it is more marked in 
this current exhibition. Yet while all 
the canvases display soundness of struc- 
ture, there are sometimes too many 
details. It is the sort of “not seeing 
the woods for the trees” that occasion- 
ally thwarts the harmony of impression 


as in Backyards or Fruit and Flowers, © 


where there are no distinguishing ac- 
cents to mark out essentials. Or again 
in the really handsome Autumn Flow- 
ers with their subtle play of color and 
marked tactile values which had been 
happier without the bits of still life 
that are included. 

Yet after this carping, it is only just 
to add that there are many admirable 
works, displaying imaginative design 
and coherence as well as emotional 
warmth, such as Cape Cod Landscape 
with its tapestry of foliage cut sharply 
by the angles of little houses, or the 
small Cape Cod Street, direct and 
simplified in its pleasing relation of 
forms. Overlooking the Harbor is top- 
notch, its veils of atmosphere affording 
spatial depth in which the distant boats 
are effectively placed against a lumin- 
ous sky. The figure pieces are not as 
ably executed, but tomorrow is always 
another day and with the definite pro- 
gress of this present showing, there is 
every promise of the artist’s going fur- 
ther in any subjects which interest 
him. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Art Book Selected 

Great American Paintings, written 
by John Walker and Macgill James of 
the National Gallery, was one of seven 
selected for the January Book Clinic of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 





Old House: CHARLES CULVER (Watercolor) 


Culver Exhibits Atmospheric Watercolors 


CHARLES CULVER, now holding his 
third exhibition of watercolors at the 
460 Park Avenue Gallery, achieves a 
remarkable variety of interest in a 
fairly limited field of landscape sub- 
jects. Bare trees, old buildings, stretch- 
ing fields, afford him opportunities for 
richness of textures, handsome color 
patterns, reticent, yet strikingly re- 
lated and pleasing integrations of linear 
patterns and formal designs. Culver, 
evidently, possesses both a _ sensitive 
vision and a highly selective one, for 
his pictures embody the essentials of 
a scene vividly, and omit any frittering 
away of effect in wearisome detail. 

The atmospheric quality of these 
watercolors makes immediate impres- 
sion: diffusion of dampness throughout 
one picture, or sharp clarity of sunlit 
freshness in another. The beauty of the 


Cape Cod Street: SamuEL BrecHER. On View at Kraushaar Galleries 
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silhouetted tree forms, also, delights the 
observer, So few painters appear to 
Tealize how interesting leafless trees 
are in their variety of ramification, 
like different filagree designs. Elm and 
Maple Trees, against a cold, pale win- 
ter sky, is one of the most appealing of 
the pictures. The elm trees bring to 
mind Santayana’s reflection in his re- 
cent book that the elm “though grace- 
ful and lofty, has a frail air, like tall, 
young women in consumption.” Culver’s 
tree suggests no such morbid compari- 
son, it conveys vitality as well as 
fragility. 

Old House with its varied textures of 
decaying wood, its fringe of bare trees, 
and setting of scattered piles of melt- 
ing snow and moist, green turf, or the 
lyric charm of commonplace subject 
in Swampy Edge of Lake are two pic- 
tures which are especially rewarding. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Post-War Scholarships 


While so many deep thinkers fan the 
breeze with profound projects for the 
beautiful post-war world, the Art Stu- 
dents League of New York is doing 
something about it right now. Going on 
public view Feb. 20 will be the League’s 
“Veteran Scholarships Exhibition,” the 
purpose of which is to raise funds for 
scholarships to be given to returning 
service men and women. The exhibiting 
artists have generously agreed to a 50% 
contribution from the sales of their 
works. 

All members and associates of the 
League have been invited to submit 
work to a jury composed of Isabel 
Bishop, Jose de Creeft, Leon Kroll, Vac- 
lav Vytlacil and Max Weber. Accepted 
work will be displayed in the galleries 
of the Fine Arts Society; all remaining 
examples will be exhibited in the gal- 
lery of the Art Students League, in the 
same building (215 West 57th Street, 
New York City). There will be no ad- 
mission charge to the exhibition. 


ll 
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P- Raphael Soyer By Alexander Brook 


Self Portrait By Louis Slobodkin By Max Weber 
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By Walter Quirt Péne du Bois By Harry Sternberg 
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f CA raham Whalkowitz 


' “J MADE THE ARTISTS SING! I directed 
an orchestra of 100 artists! They are 

to tune up portraiture!” shouted 
an excited and thoroughly happy little 
white-haired man as he unpacked a 
bundle of 100 photographs and spread 
them out before us for approval. 

Abraham Walkowitz is perhaps the 
most familiar figure on 57th Street. 

ryone who enters the area knows 
the 64-year-old artist who stands just 
a shade over five feet tall and spends 
most of his daylight hours in art gal- 
Jeries viewing the shows of his fellow 
artists and breaking into the conver- 
sation of any who talk of art. Now, as 
the most portraited man in the world, 
he is due to become a “character” to 
all people. 
| On February 8th, an exhibition of 11 
sculptures and 89 paintings opened at 
the Brooklyn Museum. They are all 
portraits for which, with the exception 
of five, Walkowitz has sat during the 
past year. He began in January 1943 
and between then and now, has sat for 
135 artists. The Museum had-to whittle 
down the number to fit the space given 
over to the exhibition, which lasts until 
March 12. 

“You must tell everyone to go to 
Brooklyn to see my show. It is a peo- 
ples’ show. My part is over now; I will 
fever pose again,” said Walkowitz, who 
took no part in selecting which hun- 
dred would be shown. “I’m an old In- 
dependents man and do not believe in 
It was Walkowitz’s idea, and Walko- 
Witz’s untiring energy, that brought 
about this unique exposition. Scientists 
May call it an analysis of vision; but 
Walkowitz says it is proof that “he who 
loves can do beautiful things.” For this 
Sitter made no specifications to the art- 
ists who portrayed him; and as a re- 
Sult, he declares, each painting “is the 
artist’s biography; each one paints him- 
self, really.” He loves every picture; 
has no favorites among them. 

The little Russian, who looks enough 
like Picasso to have been taken for his 
twin, was born in Tuiemen, Siberia, in 
1880. He came to New York 37 years 
ago carrying thousands of drawings 
and watercolors of Isadora Duncan 
dancing. He had attended her every 
Performance, been invited to dance re- 
Citals in her Paris studio, and she and 
her art became the consuming passion 
of his life. In 1916, the Daniel Galleries 
in New York hung an exhibition of 
Walkowitz’s paintings of Isadora and 
Since then, his fame has rested mainly 
on his artistic identification with the 
dancer. 

It is hard to tell today, whether 
Abraham Walkowitz is prouder of his 
Tole as “pioneer in the arts,” as he likes 
to describe his modernity and the part 
he has played in avant garde move- 
Ments in this country, or of this most 
original idea of inviting the foremost 
artists of the day to make his portrait. 

Recalling certain of the exhibitions 
of the many he has held, Walkowitz 

that when Isadora Duncan came 
to the Daniel Galleries, the season she 
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Houses on Shore: Sot WILSON 


Sol Wilson Paints With Passion and Solidity 


So. WILSON is holding an exhibition 
of paintings at the Babcock Galleries, 
both landscapes and figures, in which 
his delight in his medium and his high- 
ly personal palette are unescapable. 
His canvases are always dramatic in 
their juxtaposition of plangent notes of 
color and their brilliant light patterns. 
Yet however dramatic, his work is never 
rhetorical, but sincere and straightfor- 
ward. 

Wilson appears to have a passionate 
interest in his subject matter and makes 
each detail count in the final effective- 
ness of his canvases—the shapes of 
houses, the forms of his figures, the 
very shadows of one object or the 
brightly-lighted surface of another all 
contribute to the unity of his designs. 
He paints with a full brush, fairly 
hewing out solidly-built houses, massive 
rocks or ponderous figures, setting them 


was dancing at the Century Theater, 
she looked at his watercolors and said: 
“You have written my biography in 
lines without words.” Then she made 
a gesture with her expressive hands 
and said, “I can pass on now.” The 
famed dancer died in September 1927 
and the following March, the Krau- 
shaar Galleries showed Walkowitz’s 
paintings and watercolors with empha- 
sis, of course, on Isadora. Since. then, 
Walkowitz has given many of his draw- 
ings of the famous dancer to museums 
and libraries. 


The Exhibition 


How good the outcomes this unique 
experiment in portraiture fetched from 
the easels of New York, were first judged 
by the artists themselves, their friends, 
wives, admirers and fellow artists, who 
attended a reception for Walkowitz at 
the Brooklyn Museum last Tuesday af- 
ternoon. The three or four hundred 
who came to pay honor to him found 
few portraits that could be counted 
“dead ringers’ for the man as he looks 
to the average citizen. 

While each artist at the reception 
occupied himself with contemplation of 
his own painting, we combed the walls 


appropriately in vital designs with an 
easy fluency of rhythmic design. The 
characteristic coastal scenes, such as 
Houses on Shore, or Bearskin Neck, 
Rockport, achieve an increased breadth 
and power over previous work. 

There are a number of canvases 
which depict some phase of misery or 
horror engendered by war, such as the 
impressive The Twelfth Day with its 
group of wretched survivors huddled 
against rocks, while an angry sea 
breaks over their shattered raft; or the 
pitiful figures of the men and women 
of The Return. Yet for all their emo- 
tional appeal, these canvases are solid- 
ly painted in well-considered designs, 
the poignancy of the theme no more 
impressive than the appositeness of its 
pictorial presentment. The exhibition 
will continue until February 26. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


of the long exhibition gallery for signs 
of real quality—for if the measure was 
not to be in likeness to the artist who 
sat, we would look for distinguished 
examples of the artists who worked. 
There were not a great many. 

Walkowitz’s own two paintings, hung 
in the anteroom, are of a quality diffi- 
cult to match. We sigh to think that 
he does not paint now; and reflect on 
the cost to us of the months he spent 
sitting for painters who, in too many 
cases, regarded the privilege as a stunt. 
But Weber’s painting of 1907 shines 
like a star in the show proper where 
charming moments are rare. Burliuk 
made a priceless little picture that 
pleased everyone. Walkowitz floats near 
the chandelier of his angel-guarded 
studio glowing bright and warm with 
Burliuk color, His thrice-repeated face, 
though never bigger than a silver 
quarter, is as good a likeness as the 
show affords. 

Zorach made a good sculpture which 
in no way compromises his art. 

Karfiol painted a sympathetic head 
of the little artist; Sol Wilson and 
Moses Soyer gave their full attention 
and talent to their portrayals. We liked 
[Gz 26nd 02 ULNZ asvazd) 
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Old South Carolina: WILLIAM HARNETT 


Edith Halpert Reviews 18 Years of Success 


AFTER EIGHTEEN YEARS of sponsorship 
of “the progressive elements in con- 
temporary painting and sculpture,” 
Edith Halpert of the Downtown Gal- 
lery decided that the time was ripe for 
a round-up and recapitulation. Since 
1926 the gallery has grown from three 
rooms on West 13th Street, to three 
floors on East 5lst Street. In 1931 an 
American folk art gallery was added 
to provide native background for newer 
work, 

With the publication of a _ booklet 
which contains a photograph, biograph- 
ical sketch, and two reproductions of 
the work of each artist represented, the 
gallery has arranged an accompanying 
exhibition. In most cases the work dis- 
played is the original of one of the two 
reproduced in the brochure (the other, 
in each case, belongs now to a mu- 
seum). 

Practically no new work is shown, 
but it was a pleasure to see again Zor- 
ach’s monumental granite head My 
Wife, Julien Levi's Autobiography, and 
Karfiol’s glowingly warm figure of 
Flora. Niles Spencer's New London 
Barge, a magnificent construction in 
greys, has the cool precision of a Bach 
fugue. William Steig’s Constant Com- 
panion is a sadly apprehensive little 
man, and Horace Pippin depicts a near- 
dead John Brown at His Trial, sur- 
rounded by twelve grim-visaged jurors. 
The face of Jack Levine’s King Solo- 
mon looks as though it were painted in 
smoke and is about to blow away, but 
his eyes, jewels, and rich green costume 
glow with color. Bennett, Breinin, Craw- 
ford, Davis, Guglielmi, Kuniyoshi, Law- 
rence, Lewandowski, Schmidt, Sheeler, 
Siporin, and Zerbe are also shown in 
characteristic paintings. 

Ancestors Harnett and Hicks are 
strikingly represented, the former by a 
still life, Old South Carolina, which is 
so trompe Voeii that one can read the 
print on the folded copy of the Times, 
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dated 1878. Not the least engaging ex- 
hibit in the folk art section is a large 
copper grasshopper that was once a 
weathervane. 

The exhibition, which was displayed 
as a unit to February 12, has been dis- 
persed through the galleries and will 
be on view indefinitely.—J. G. 


Soble’s Americans 


JOHN J. SOBLE (now artist in resi- 
dence and director of the Monroe School 
of Fine Arts at Pennsylvania’s State 
Teachers College) had museum repre- 
sentation and invitations to such major 
annuals as Carnegie, the National Acad- 
emy, and the Chicago Art Institute be- 
fore he had his first one-man show in 
New York at the Argent Galleries the 
first two weeks of February. 

Although the artist was Russian born, 
it would be hard to find an exhibition 
more thoroughly American in influence, 
feeling, and subject—in fact he titles 
the show “Americans All,” and make 
no mistake about it, they are. 

Soble must be a good teacher as well 
as a good painter, for he hits his peak 
performances in warmly sympathetic 
paintings and charcoal drawings of chil- 
dren and adolescents, A Movie-struck 
youngster, balancing a book on her 
head, moves forward with natural grace 
rather than the awkwardness that 
might be expected from one her age. 
School Days, a diagonal arrangement 
of the backs of children at their desks, 
and a grouping of three book-laden 
girls in a subway, are skillfully com- 
posed and finished. A sensitive head of 
Slim, unkempt, but with poetic aspira- 


_ tions showing through his timid eyes, 


indicates a real talent for character 
portrayal. 

In a timely statement on his views, 
the artist-teacher says: “Art is not a 
withdrawal from reality, but a hope 
for the future.—J. G. 





Britain Bound “Pat 


WITH the joint blessing of the Office | Th 
of War Information and the Minister of‘ liro 
Information of Great Britain, Artists it 
for Victory will send an exhibition of 
200 American paintings, sculptures, 
etchings, engravings and woodcuts to 
England this spring. Under the title } 
of the “American-British Good Will Art 4 
Exhibit,” it will open at Hertford 
House, London, sometime in June. The 
expenses have been underwritten by the 
Readers Digest. ' 

In view of the present importance of 
international relationships, this exhibj- 
tion will no doubt he considered by the 
English as a measure of the cultural 
importance of America. 

Three special juries are responsible 
for the choice of work, which is now 
in process of being assembled from 
all over the country. Hobart Nichols, 
Leon Kroll and Max Weber are select- 
ing the paintings; George Lober, Paul }’*P 
Manship and Archipenko, the sculpture; | Ei 
and John Taylor Arms, Harry Wickey {ind 
and Adolph Dehn, the graphic art. vor] 

A New York showing of the assem- 20 t 
blage will be held at the Grand Cen- |Albe 
tral Galleries on Vanderbilt Avenue:|7ud 
from March 8 to 18, prior to its being $n 0 
shipped abroad. A committee consist- pale 
ing of John Taylor Arms, Paul Man- who 
ship, Jan Juta and Ralph Walker is in (ngs 
charge of this exhibition. | nak 

Artists for Victory has asked leading |: be 
artists in Great Britain to send a com- ) Tit 
parable exhibition to the United States (lash 
next fall. This is being negotiated jin d 
through the Central Institute of Art {dark 
and Design, which represents the lead- 0 4 
ing British national societies of artists }14S 
and craftsmen. Ge 
own 
lies 
‘Shal 
\pain 
ina 
(Dir 
adds 
L.K 
ide | 
\dive’ 
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Artists for Victory Elect 


At the annual meeting of Artists for 
Victory, held Jan, 31 at the American 
British Art Center, New York, Arthur 
Crisp was elected president to succeed 
Hobart Nichols, who did not run for 
a second term. Mr. Nichols was named 
honorary president. John Taylor Arms, 
former vice president, is now honorary 
vice-president. The press of other ac- 
tivities forced his resignation. 

Officers of the new Executive Board 
follow. Vice-Presidents: Alfred Geiffert, 
Jr., Paul Manship, Hugo Gellert, Francis f° 
Keally and Nancy McClelland. Treas- 
urer, Nils Hogner. Recording secretary, 
Robert Gwathmey. Corresponding sec- 
retary, A. F. Brinckerhoff. Public rela- 
tions, Ralph Walker. Cultural & prog- 
ress, Jan Juta, Mural painting, Allyn 
Cox. Easel painting, Nathaniel Pou- 
sette-Dart. Sculpture, Ulric Ellerhusen. f. 
Architecture, Ely Jacques Kahn. Land- 
scape architecture, Janet Darling. Dec- 
oration, Mrs. Jessie Hopper. Graphic 
arts, Joseph LeBoit. Publicity, Carlton 
Penny. 


Hartley of Missouri 


Twenty-five watercolors by Harrison 
Hartley form a featured exhibition ™ 
Tuscumbia, Alabama, until Feb. 2% 
Hartley comes from St. Joseph, Mis 
souri, and has drawn on local lore for 
several of his pictures, notably Jessé 
James Home and Room Where Jessé 
James Died. 
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The 1944 version of ‘‘Pathways 
lurough Art,” established as an annual 
shibition by the Puma Gallery last 
ar, continues in the direction set by 
ts precursor, which aimed at display- 
ng various aspects of modern art by 
jth well known and unknown painters 
d sculptors. 
The weight of the current show (until 
March 4) is carried by three eminent 
rtists. Feininger’s poetic boats near 
Blue Coast, recently finished, is light 
n its beautifully subtle color harmon- 
es and has all of the delicacy of one 
of his incomparable watercolors. Max 
Weber's Fleeing Mother and Child was 
pne of a series done in 1913 but never 
xhibited, It is pure Weber, and shows 
one of the derivation so obvious in 
any of his early paintings. A lead cut- 
put profile head of a Poet by de Creeft 
jiates from 1923, and was one of his first 
xperiments with that metallic element. 
Eight new painters are introduced, 
ind present as much variety in their 
vork as in their ages, which range from 
to 75. Among them is young Calvin 
‘Albert who shows a strong Reclining 
\Yude in the cubist tradition, executed 


its being 4n Opaque colors applied flatly with a 


consist- 
ul Man- 
ker is in 


1 leading 


palette knife. Elderly Harry Zolotow, 


who bought an annuity out of ‘his earn- 


ings as a maker of ladies’ pocketbooks, 
jaakes his bow to the art world with 
iA bouquet of Wild Flowers, which is 


1 a com-)Timitive, sparkling with dots and 
1d States “ashes of bright color, and a bit Persian 
otiated jin design. Corporal Wilton swirls thick, 
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dark pigment in many small rosettes 
‘o achieve his unusual Floradora which 
vas the tonal effect of a reverse plate. 

Gallery director Puma exhibits his 
ywn Then The Lover, the third of a ser- 
jies planned to illustrate passages from 
\Shakespeare’s As You Like It. A small 
ipainting of fanciful animals cavorting 
in a heroic landscape by William Rowe 
(Director of the Buffalo Art Institute) 
adds a note of imaginative gaiety. George 
L. K. Morris, Ad Reinhardt, and Eleanor 
\de Laittre contribute individual and 
\diverse abstractions.—J. G. 


Portraits by Nerman 


The signature, “Nerman,” belonging 
to a Swedish artist, has been inscribed 
on more than 5,000 caricatures, and on 
illustrations for at least 100 children’s 
books published here and abroad. Now 
this name appears as Einer Nerman 
for the first time in 15 years on can- 
vases in a one-man show of portraits 
at the Bonestell Galleries in New York. 
The exhibition climaxes a varied career 
that began with a portrait of the art- 


is’s mother done in Sweden in 1906. 


The present showing of portraits in- 
cludes a variety of styles and subjects. 
Danish Minister H. de Kaufman is 
darkly handsome in a colorful full- 
dress uniform; Kerstin Thorborg is pic- 

in her role in Orfeo. Lovely Signe 
asso, the Swedish actress, is posed 
With relaxed dignity; a head of Greta 
Garbo with tilted chin was done from 
& quick sketch. Best of all. are the 
Paintings of the artists’ own family: 
his blonde children at various stages of 
Sowing up, and sensitive and appealing 
Portraits of his wife done with true 


distinction —J. G. 
February 15, 1944 


The Provincetown Playhouse: NANCY FITZPATRICK 


Village Vignette—A Shut-In Comes Out 


LAST YEAR, when they threatened to 
move the Whitney Museum up town to 
Fifth Avenue and 82nd Street, a group 
of public spirited residents of Green- 
wich Village assembled together and 
formed the Village Art Center to do 
what could be done to fill the impend- 
ing artistic gap. Already the Center has 
served as a model for similar organiza- 
tions in other cities, and has form- 


ulated ambitious plans for the future. 
Last June they held an open exhibition 
of 75 paintings by Village artists, and 
a jury of nine artists and laymen 
picked four prize winners, the award 
to be a one-man show this season. 
Nancy Fitzpatrick, a frail little old 











“HONEST AMERICAN,” A. D. 0. BROWERE 


“The Departure,” Signed, Oil on Canvas, 25 x 30—C. 1845. 


Jhe OLD PRINT SHOP 


ESTABLISHED 
Harry Shaw Newman 
150 Lexington Ave. at 5oth St. 


lady, won her first show with a nos- 
talgic painting of the old Provincetown 
Playhouse as seen from the window of 
her single room. Hitherto she had shown 
only at the Washington Square outdoor 
exhibitions. Her somewhat primitive 
Village scenes have much warmth and 
charm. Her crisply colorful flower paint- 
ings are admirably decorative. An in- 
valid, Miss Fitzpatrick must draw on 
memory and imagination for subjects 
not seen in her immediate environment. 

The show is being held at the studio 
of Mr. Carl Chase at 12 Washington 
Mews, which is serving as the attractive 
exhibition headquarters for the Center 
this season.—J. G. 
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Pertisans: WILLIAM GROPPER (Oil) 


Gropper Reacts to War 


WILLIAM GROPPER has no real sur- 
prises in this year’s show for anyone 
who has followed him via his news- 
paper cartoons or his one-man shows 
of the last 10 years, most of which 
have appeared under the auspices of 
the A.C.A. Gallery. His favorite char- 
acters are still in favor: Paul Bunyan, 
Soviet women, guerrillas, refugees and 
can-can girls. The Senator orates with 
the same snarling profile, but is labeled, 
Reactionary. 

Gropper was on the War Depart- 
ment’s list last year to accompany our 
troops to North Africa to make a pic- 
torial record of war. The shocking re- 
scission of those orders at the last min- 
ute caused this propagandist to remain 
at home. But he has continued to paint 
the war in his own fashion—some feel 
with more pertinence than those who 
were conducted to the scenes of battle. 

People will remember Gropper’s 
Pearl Harbor. This year, he has painted 


another explosion picture—calls it 
Battle—and both these paintings are 
classic to the same extent that the 


blown-up photographs displayed by Life 
Magazine this month at the Museum of 
Modern Art are synthetic. While Life 
employed many specialty craftsmen 
(notably Norman Bel Geddes who made 
model ships, jeeps and men and scaled 





EXHIBITION OF 
WATERCOLORS and DRAWINGS 


The Works of 
Jerome Myers Exclusively 


1867-1940 


JEROME MYERS GALLERY 
Carnegie Hall, 1007 
56th Street and 7th Avenue, New York 


Open Daily Including Sunday from Two 
to Six O’Clock—Closed Monday 
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landscape relief maps; light experts; 
best photographers) and ended up with 
trompe Voeil documents of reconstructed 
battles and battles still to come, who 
can say they are nearer the truth than 
pictures made from the heart by one 
man who stood alone with his muse 
and his tubes of paint? 

Gropper’s Red Cavalry rides with fury 
into the fray. And although this is a 
mere fragment of a battle line, the 
four horsemen of the painting will ride 
on even as Gericault’s and Delacroix’s 
horsemen ride today. Bel Geddes’ little 
fluffs of cosmetic cotton, made to rep- 
resent the strike of lethal explosives, 
will last the duration of morbid curi- 
osity among the crowds they attract, 
then be swept out with the trash when 
we come to sort our gains from our 
losses, 

There are two pictures among Grop- 
per’s 50 exhibits which stand forward 
for certain new and good qualities. One 
is Partisans, two snipers advancing 
cautiously through snow-covered woods. 
This has true painting quality and is 
a thing of beauty, something this hard- 
hitting artist does not often allow in 
his painting. The other is Wounded, 
which has a new sharpness of focus 
seen at several points in this year’s 
show, and which, though caricatured 
in the Gropper manner, states the sit- 
uation beyond question of fact: that 
this is one certain hilltop, and these are 
people who dragged up here for the 
protection of a standing stone ruin. 

Two other paintings are emotionally 
moving: Memories, which expresses well 
the will of the war-crippled to strike 
back with the last strength of their 
clenched and bony fists; the Return, a 
battered landscape in which a reunited 
man and woman meet in an infinitely 
sad and weary embrace. 

The Gropper exhibition continues at 
the A.C.A. Gallery through Feb. 27. 

M. R. 


Ungarbling a Jury 


Joseph Fraser, Jr., secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
would like a clearer recitation of the 
system used this year by the Academy 
in organizing its 139th Annual of paint- 
ing and sculpture, Except for war, the 
juried system, so long the tradition, 
would have been continued. This year’s 
exhibition, which we reviewed in last 
issue of the DIGEST, was selected by 
Hobson Pittman for paintings and Harry 
Rosin for sculpture. They alone were 
responsible for invitation to the show. 
The jury of six other artists functioned 
only in regard to making awards. The 
exhibition will continue in the Acad- 
emy’s galleries through Feb. 27. 


Paintings by 


SAMUEL BRECHER 


Feb. 14 - Mar. 4 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


720 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Portrait of Johannes Steel:| ter 

Ruys Caparn (Terra Cotta) § to 4 
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Cali 

Rhys Caparn, Sculptor} “F 
nou 

SCULPTURES and drawing by Rhys Ca-§ plac 
parn are being shown at the Wilden-§ at | 
stein Galleries. Animal subjects pre-— Am 
dominate and reveal a sensitive appre-§ tim 
ciation of the characteristic movements§ cee 
and bodily habits of each subject. Stalk-§ the 
ing Cat, in which the lithe, tense body§ mor 
seems to be in a powerful tension§ wit! 
ready to spring, or the fluent planes off} Wo 
Antelope, are striking examples of the§ and 
artist’s ability to capture the exact] gall 
quality that distiguishes these crea-§ bee 
tures, and also to include them in af Pu 
sound sculptural design. This design] sele 
never seems imposed upon the figures,§ aft 


but to have been a response to the par- 1 


ticular quality of the animal itself, sim-§ sm: 
plified in masses and carefully consid-§ ten 
ered in the skillful modelling of the§ am 
subject. a 

There are further a number of port- bir 
raits which have the same sense of Mi 
veracity of record enlivened by imagin- § un 
ative development that escapes mere} col 


literalism. The sensitively executed ] of 
child’s head, Barbara-Anne and _ the 
powerful portrait of Johannes Steel, 
who is Miss Caparn’s husband, are two 
widely separated and equally success} wy 
ful approaches to portraiture. 

The drawings display the vitality and 
movement which the sculptures poss- 
ess, aS well as indicating the patient at 
research and intense observation which | aj 
has preceded the sculptures. ary 

—MARGARET BREUNING. ne 


Landscapes of 
FRANCE 


February |4th - March | Ith 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 East 57th Street 
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Collectors, 1944 


© ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO the American 
Union distributed a fine engraving 
\ to each of its 18,960 members, along 
with 1,010 paintings and sculptures by 
| then contemporary American artists. 
In 1933 the Metropolitan Museum 
“bought a painting by George Caleb 
‘Bingham from the granddaughter of 
/the man who had received it for his 
-$5.00 membership fee. 
In 1937 Miss Emily Francis thought 
“the time ripe for another such organi- 
‘zation, and founded Collectors of Amer- 
‘jean Art, a modern prototyre of the 
‘old Art-Union which had so flourished 
“for fifteen years in the 19th century. 
# In the 1943 distribution, made in mid- 
December, 216 members received 
# Stephen Csoka’s etching The Storm 
Passes (edition of 96), Hopf’s  silk- 
screen print Shipyard, or a painting 
‘or piece of sculpture. In the latter 
category paintings by such artists as 
Louis Bosa, Louise Pershing, Chris Rit- 
ter and Maurice Sievan were awarded 
to a little over ten percent of a mem- 
bership scattered from New York to 
California. 

For 1944 Collectors, Miss Francis an- 
nounces that more emphasis will be 
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hys Ca-§ placed on the monthly exhibitions held 
Wilden- at Contemporary Arts, to’ which any 
ts pre-— American artist may submit work three 
appre-§ times a year. Uncrated work not ex- 
ements§ ceeding 25”x30” will be received at 
. Stalk-§ the gallery on the last Tuesday of each 
se body§ month. An arrangement has been made 
tension§ with Sigmund Koslow, 40-18 71st Street, 
anes off Woodside, New York to receive crates 
; of the# and deliver unpacked paintings. to the 
> exact§ gallery for a nominal sum. A- fund has 
e crea-§ been established which will enable the 
m in a§ Purchasing Committee to make their 
design § selection of approved work immediately 
figures,§ after each monthly exhibition. 
he par- The February exhibition, though 
lf, sim-§ small, is attractive enough to make po- 
consid- § tential members come in with their $5.00 
of the§ annual dues. Chris Ritter contributes 
a delightful watercolor of two black 
of port-§ birds hovering above The Blue Pool; 
ense of § Minerva Bourne shows a Cold Harlem 
imagin- under snow. Two semi-abstract water- 
‘Ss mere | colors by Vance Kirkland, Environment 
ecuted | of Chipmunks and Desert in Spring 
ind the | should make coveted awards in next 
s Steel, } December's distribution.—J. G. 
are two 
success | Washington Watercolor Annual 
lity and The annual exhibition of the Wash- 
2>5 poss- | ington Watercolor Club is taking place 
patient | at the Corcoran Gallery, in the nation’s 
n which capital, and will continue until Febru- 
ary 24. We hope to announce prize win- 
UNING. ners later. 
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Still Life With Flute: SIGMUND MENKES 


Menkes Paints with Style and Easy Grace 


SIGMUND MENKES, Polish artist, has 
been in this country since 1936 and 
has exhibited so very often in these 
eight years that it is hardly possible he 
is not by now known and understood 
for what he is, as artist. His exhibited 
works show us that he is constant; that 
one year bears out the last, and the 
next. This year’s show is current at 
Associated American Artists, and con- 
tinues through Feb. 26. 

Menkes’ devotion to pale blues over 
vermillion underpainting has not been 
shaken; his ability to compose still 
lifes in endless variations with musical 
instruments, flowers in vases or on 
chairs, tables, never lessens. He has a 
great deal of style, grace and spon- 
taneity which give to his pictures a de- 
corative value that should recommend 
them for hanging in all manner of 
home-like interiors. 

There is one large panel called Flow- 
ers on the Porch which depicts a room 
of a country home so cordially that it 
could almost stand in lieu of such a 
feature for a home .that is wanting an 
enclosed porch, a wicker chair, and a 
permanent bouquet of hemerocalis lil- 
lies. Not so alive is Melody, frankly a 
decoration, which had better be hung 
in a foyer for a flash and never con- 
templated. 

Several large canvases of lounging 
girls return to the motif of leisure and 
easy grace, Little gangling Virginia, 
a teen-age girl, makes a nice picture; 


Through March 18th 





the girl with The Letter wears a real 
red blouse and this gives needed re- 
lief from too much melon-colored un- 
derpainting which pervades Menkes’ 
canvases. Best figure piece in the ex- 
hibition is the portrait of the artist, 
Raphael Soyer. It is an excellent like- 
ness and Menkes has brought the figure 
forward by throwing the simple interior 
background out of focus, thus establish- 
ing that his subject is someone of note, 
yet in the delicate coloration, suggest- 
ing the modesty this slightly built man 
is known to possess.—M. R. 


D’Harnoncourt Appointed 


The Museum of Modern Art an- 
nounces the appointment of Rene d’Har- 
noncourt, authority on the art of the 
American Indian and Mexican arts and 
crafts, as director of a newly estab- 
lished Department of Manual Industry. 
Mr. d’Harnoncourt has also been ap- 
pointed Vice-President in charge of 
foreign activities, for the Museum. 

International exhibitions will con- 
tinue to be directed by Monroe Wheeler, 
as they have for several years, with 
Elodie Courter in charge, as before, 
of Circulating Exhibitions. Mr. d’Har- 
noncourt will conduct relations with 
cultural organizations in the other 
American Republics. He was, in 1941, 
acting director of the Art Section of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 
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Wharves: WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ 


William Meyerowitz Shows in Boston 


WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ, well known to 
the East, particularly along the coast 
where he has become almost a land- 
mark in the Rockport-Gloucester dis- 
trict to which he returns season after 
season, is holding a large exhibition of 
his paintings at the Grace Horne Gal- 
leries in Boston. Meyerowitz’s paint- 


ings and graphic works are included 
in the collections of many of the fore- 
most museums, libraries and univer- 
sities in the country. 

Thirty-five canvases, though confined 
somewhat in locale, except that por- 
trait studies, still lifes and a self por- 
trait are shown, form a stimulating 


group due to the stir of movement, 
changing moods and patterns that this 


artist always gives to his work. His — 
harbor scenes are less frequent in this © 


choice of paintings than his village 
streets and figure groups. At the close 
of the show in Boston March 4, Meyer- 
owitz’s paintings will go to the Pots- 
dam State Teachers College for ex- 
hibition. 


Audubon Annual Opens 


As this issue goes to press, the Au- 
dubon Artists Group opens its annual 
exhibition at the Norlyst Gallery in 
New York, too late for us to announce 
the prize winners. A popular feature 
will be a special watercolor demonstra- 


tion by Frederic Whitaker the evening — 
(Otherwise 


of Feb. 24 at 8:30 p.m. 
the exhibition will be open from 11 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. daily until Feb, 29). 

Included in the exhibition of oils, 
watercolors, pastels, sculpture and 
graphic arts are numerous familiar 
names, such as: Charles Curtis Allen, 
John Taylor Arms, Hugo Ballin, John 
F. Carlson, Jane Freeman, John F. 
Hawkins, Jr., Hilda Katz, Anna E. 
Meltzer, Gladys Mock, Ethel Lubell, 
Frederic Whitaker and about 80 other 
artists. 


For the Red Cross 


On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 20, a dem- 
onstration of watercolor painting will 
be given for the benefit of the American 
Red Cross by members of the American 
Watercolor Society. Place: National 
Academy Galleries, 1083 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, Admission: $1. 
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John C. Pellew and His 
Painting, “Entertainer.” 


Pellew Progresses 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS, the gallery 
which launched John C. Pellew into 
the art world by giving him his first 
one-man show, is now holding an ex- 
hibition of his recent paintings (until 
Feb. 26). Pellew is apparently con- 
cerned with New Hampshire land- 
scapes, street scenes in Astoria and 
glimpses of the theatre and its people. 
Looking back on his early exhibition, 
it is not difficult to realize how much 
the artist has gained in breadth of 
vision and decisiveness of expression. 
He has not lost the individual note which 
gave immediate interest to his work. 

Pellew has a perception of the exact 
character of the old red brick build- 
ings and gas tanks in Astoria that 
Utrillo has for his crumbling facades 
in Montmarte, but has found a com- 
pletely disparate language of expres- 
sion. Snow in the Suburbs, its dull red 
buildings, expanses of snow and trees 
leaning out over the roadway under a 
broken sky creates the feel of place, 
the atmosphere of dank cold enveloping 
the whole scene; the spatial design is 
excellent giving each form appropriate 
relations to its setting. Two landscapes 
in gouache, Swmmer and Winter, with 
the greater fluency of this medium, 
produce the same effect of the artist’s 
sensitiveness to moods of nature, And 
aside from this penetrating observation 
of his subject, he possesses the essential 
qualities of design, color and unified 
expression. 

Figures are a departure in Pellew’s 
work. Clown With Violin, against a 
back drop of theatre setting, creates 
the absorption of the man in his music 
so that one feels that its rhythms are 
elements of the design. A number of 
canvases of the theatre such as Enter- 
tainer or the actress waiting for her 
Cue backstage in Theatre have good 
modelling of forms and admirable ar- 
Tangement. Pellew has had his work 
included in national exhibitions and 
acquired by several museums. 

—DMARGARET BREUNING. 
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CRITICAL ARTICLE By Originals by the Artist May Be Seen at the 
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ENRICO DONATI 


Paintings Feb. 7-26 
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PEYTON BOSWELL brushed a tear from 
his eye as he bent with editorial con- 
cern over copy for this issue. “We're 
getting sentimental. What’s the matter 
with us? I never thought we were such 
a bunch of softies.” Maybe it is a sissy 
issue but what can you do with a week 
that is full of nostalgia and sentiment 
among the designers of exhibitions? For 
one thing, the bulk of the one-man 
shows are by men who are practically 
fixtures in the scene; who are dépend- 
able and constant and whose very 
names bring an assured nod of the 
head: Feininger. Gropper. Pellew, Lauf- 
man. Bosa. Wilson. Menkes. And Edith 
Halpert chose this fortnight to look 
back upon her very satisfactory admin- 
istration of the talents of 20 artists 
about whom she has published an ex- 
pensive illustrated brochure. 

The Whitney has looked back all the 
way to the 19th century in American 
painting. The Modern has grown senti- 
mental about the war and is fighting 
it with silver battleships, soda water, 
and puffs of cotton. Mondrian died, and 
much is being said among artists about 
the extent of his influence on all pure 
and good things. So regretfully do they 
accept the demise of a pathfinder in 
the arts, that they are looking upon 
the exhibition of Hans Arp, now at Art 
of This Century, with kindliness and 
respect while it would be more normal 
to be harsh, skeptical and controversial 
in considering the possible value of so 
isolated an expression, 

The Walkowitz autograph is much 
in demand these days; artists are buying 
each others’ paintings; Americans are 
buying more paintings and quibbling 
less about price. A $20 book on the 
technique and history of Old Master 
drawings is selling fast from the book 
shop that published it with very little 
promotion to advertise it. More artists 
and museum directors are going into 
the Army and Navy every week, and 
writing back begging for some talk of 
art to sustain them in their trials. Many 
artists we know are draughting for 
war plants and practically all of them 
are painting or sculpting after hours; 
many claim they are doing their best 
work, 

So if our hearts go out in telling of 
these things, it isn’t an indication that 
our values are slipping, but that we 
appreciate the fine constancy we ‘see 
on all sides. 


Ad Reinhardt 


Next month, A.D. Reinhardt will be 
in the Navy. He is a member of the 
American Abstract Artists, with whom 
he has shown in five annuals and travel- 
ing shows. Strange that his fame rests 
most widely upon the fact of his asso- 
ciation with the newspaper PM, al- 
though he has done murals for the 
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GRACE HORNE GALLERIES 


270 DARTMOUTH STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By Maupe RILey 


World’s Fair, Cafe Society Downtown 
and the Newspaper Guild Club and has 
oft exhibited independently of the Ab- 
stract groups. His crisp little ink car- 
toons that run through the pages of PM 
and are signed Ad Reinhardt, have made 
his name familiar to everyone. 

This month, at the Artist’s Gallery, 
artist Reinhardt shows gouaches and 
collages that could have no interest for 
a daily paper. They are delightful in 
color, subjectless, and some of the 
dancey effects are made by pulling the 
background color over the multi-col- 
ored shapes, breaking up again the ac. 
cident qualities of the original tracer- 
ies, One celestial and one dazzling 
middle blue, which he uses frequently, 
could be copyrighted by the artist. 

As for the collages, they are abstrac- 
tions made with scissors and paste. The 
one Mondrian admired, they say, is 
made of strips of deep-dyed papers 
which suggest window frames in their 
arrangement; neon lights in their color, 


Color Prints From Wood 


Charles Smith has abandoned paint- 
ing for the fascination of making color 
prints with separate blocks of wood 
which he carves out in basic shapes. 
He once made woodcuts but for the 
last several years instead of tracing 
images into the surface of wood blocks, 
he composes a print by using un-incised 
blocks of an unending variety of shapes, 
wiped with printers’ ink and oil color 
to the hue he desires. To make a print, 
he runs the little shapes through his 
hand press one at a time, following 
the cartoon he had composed freehand. 
An exhibition of recent prints is cur- 
rent at the Willard Galleries. 

The process, of course, is not pat- 
ented and by this procedure any re- 
sult could be obtained. Fortunately, 
Charles Smith is a fine designer and 
a man of good taste and it is all to the 
good that he sticks with a medium 
which allows these qualities full play. 
Often, after the skeleton of the envi- 
sioned composition has been laid in, 
the artist takes into hand all manner 
of edges which carry paint and writes 
cadenzas to the original composition, 
adding lines, circles, spirals, or what 
he will. If we haven’t made it clear, 
let us state that the Smith prints fall 
under the classification of non-objec- 
tive. We are inclined towards them 
for two reasons: first, that their waxy 
paint surfaces, their texture and color 
combinations, are sensuously pleasant; 
second, that acknowledging the limita- 
tions on expression this kind of design 
imposes, it seems more suitable to 
create with a simple and limited med- 
ium, rather than with paint and can- 
vas, 

A separate series from the Smith 
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“PERSONS and PLACES” 





PAINTINGS BY 
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Cliffs and Sea: ANNE Poor. At American-British 


press is all animal prints and if you’ve 
looked for play-room wall decorations 
equal in appeal to cave-man animal 
drawings, look into Mr. Smith’s port- 
folios. 


S. Reichmann-Lewis 


Now, Sam Reichmann-Lewis, who has 
some early work hanging at the Mu- 
seum of Non-Objective Art and is, of 
course, a non-objective or abstract 
painter, is showing at the Norlyst Gal- 
leries what can happen when an artist 
tries to be free and different. With 
every color in the spectrum at his dis- 
posal, and with no limitations of med- 
ium, he paints with a appalling lack 
of mercy for the optic nerves. Once, 
at an indiscreet age, I ate a sundae 
served on a glass platter that started 
with long slices of bananas which were 
covered by four kinds of ice cream 
with a different syrup poured over each, 
and topped with chopped nuts and cher- 
ries, Whipped cream and marshmallow. 
I was very sick. Reichmann-Lewis’ dish 
of Arabesques, Cosmic Phantasies, Gal- 
axies, and Mystic Vistas are made of 
strawberries, tutti-frutti, philberts, 
marrons, pistachios and all those things 
I have learned, with the wisdom that 
comes with years, to avoid as booby 
traps. There may be art in it, but I 
choose to leave it alone. 


Anne Poor Emerges 


Anne Poor, daughter of Henry Var- 
num Poor, has been painting in Cali- 
fornia in the vicinity of San Francisco 
and Carmel in recent years. A large 
exhibition at the American-British Art 
Center in New York (until Feb. 26) 
shows the extent of her development 
as artist—so genuinely good in many 
respects one can guess that her artist 
father feels true pride in her, 

Charles Burchfield writes a god-fath- 
erly account of Anne’s career to date 
in a catalog introduction. It is an in- 
teresting story of a normal American 
girl’s search for her place in the scheme 
of things and ends with the news that 
Miss Poor has joined the WACS (for 
“she had a constant gnawing impulse 
to be doing her part, that gave her no 
rest”). A generous display of drawings 
Made on troop trains, in barracks, in 
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the U.S.O., etc., tell the rest of the 
story: that the girl is still thinking like 
an artist. 

As for the paintings, they feel out 
the landscape, or rocky coast, with a 
searching brush that looks for spirit 
and pattern about equally. In the 
waters that wash the California coast, 
Anne Poor finds amethyst, sapphire 
and turquoise colors and she describes 
the swirl and recession of the sea, as 
first it breaks on cliffs and then stretches 
towards the horizon, with broken, im- 
pressionist dabs of clear color. But un- 
derlying her rather feminine enjoyment 
of the surface beauties of the scenes 
she selects, is a conscious construction 
of the elements of the picture. 

Cliffs and Sea, which we reproduce, 
is her most ambitious painting and is 
admirably handled. Cliffs is of a grand 
formation of rocks which would frighten 
away a more experienced artist but 
Miss Poor hangs on courageously and 
follows the intricacies of the crevasses 
and fissures and comes out safely. 
Rock and Sea is an island with a Marin 
tilt; and if there is a good deal of Marin 
in the representation of rock, sky and 
sea in some of these canvases, it could 
be only that both artists found it ex- 
pedient to bridle these wild scenes with 
a firm hand. 


Paintings of Alaska 


Oils and pastels made last year in 
Alaska form a most interesting show 
at the Allison Galleries. Ada V. Gabriel, 
whose painting manner is direct and 
without dramatics, pictures this strange 
country of long winters in 15 studies of 
reliable first-hand observation, height- 
ened for the eye by selectivity and 
graceful presentation. 

Mrs. Gabriel accompanied her hus- 
band, who went on special assignment 
of the government to ice-bound out- 
posts. The only artist materials she 
could scrap together from the frontier 
shops in the Alaskan town that was 
headquarters for their stay, were col- 
ored crayons and odd sheets of paper. 
The oils in the exhibition were painted 
from the pastels, on her return to the 
States. 

Long loading wharfs form the spines 

[Please turn to page 27] 
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for collectors and art lovers, 52 pages, over 
300 illustrations. Special this month, 50c 
a copy. 
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Le Petit Lange: EpouarD MANET 
Midwestern Educational Institution 


At Parke-Bernet 


THE THIRD important painting sale in 
rapid succession is announced by the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries as coming up at 
auction the evening of March 2, This 
time the canvases come from a mid- 
western educational institution rather 
than a private collection, and work 
back from the Impressionists and other 
19th century French artists to the Re- 
naissance. 

Le Petit Lange by Manet is outstand- 
ing among the work of the Impression- 
ists, It is a full-length study of a small 
boy, inscribed by Manet “a Mme. 
Lange,” to whom he presented it; it 
is described and illustrated in books by 
Meier-Graefe and other authorities on 
his work. Six paintings by Monet in- 
clude Figures in Sunshine, Peupliers 
au Bord de VEpte, Allée du Jardin de 
Giverny, and Citron, which depicts a 
branch of lemons hanging before a wall. 
Other works of the school are Incan- 
tation, Tahiti by Gauguin, Roses by 
Derain, and Sleeping Cat by Redon. 

Two of the four Corots to be sold 
are important figure paintings. Haydée 
was once in the Gandouin and Perreau 
collections; Orpheus Saluting the Dawn, 
which was formerly owned by Paul 
Demidoff, was exhibited at L’Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris and illustrated 
in many books on Corot. Two of his 
landscapes are included. Boudin’s Port 
of Trouville was shown in an exhibi- 
tion of that artist’s work at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute in 1935. Other paint- 
ings of the period include work by 
Cazin, Ziem, Diaz de la Pena, Daubigny, 
L’Hermitte and Harpignes. 

A Madonna and Child, painted in the 
early 16th century by Adrian Ysenbrant, 
is conspicuous among the old masters. 
Hobbema is represented by Stream in a 
Forest, and Cuyp by Portrait of a Man, 
formerly in the collection of Prince 
Demidoff of Florence. 

The exhibition begins Feb. 26. 





February 18 and 19, Friday and Saturday afte; 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Allen et 4): 
French 18th century furniture and decorations. 
Enghsh 18th century furniture. English ang 
American birdcages of the 18th and 19th cep. 
turies. Chinese porcelains and mandarin robes. 
European and American paintings, including 
four portraits by Pierre Mignard. French an¢ 
English prints. Mortlake grotesquerie tapestry 
The Five Senses (circa 1645) with the mono. 
zram of Sir Francis Crane. Oriental rugs, tabie 
silver and porcelains. Now on exhibition. 


February 17, 18 and 19, Thursday, Friday ani 
Saturday afternoons. Plaza Art Galleries; Prop. 
erty of Mrs. Foulke Dewey and others: Italian 
and Spanish furniture and decorations. 6j 
paintings. Exhibition from February 14. 


February 18 and 19, Friday and Saturday after. 
noons. Kende Galleries at Gimbel Brothers: 
Property of A. E. Wennerstrom, Mrs. John 1. 
Cronan and others: American and English fur. 
niture and decorations. Lowestoft porcelains, 
Oriental rugs, tapestries, linens, antique silks 
Oil paintings. Now on exhibition. 


February 25 and 26, Friday and Saturday after. 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries; de Rose et a: 
French furniture and decorations including 
18th century cabinet work with signed ex- 
amples. Nine Limoges painted enamel plaques 
depicting scenes from the Passion. Crystal light. 
ing fixtures; Persian early 19th century dee 
orated wedding mirrors. English and American 
furniture and decorative objects. Paintings by 
van Hontheorst. Martin de Vos, Raebun, 
Thomas Beach. Tapestries. Laces, Linens, and 
Oriental rugs. Chinese art objects. Silver ani 
choice table porcelain. Exhibition from Feb- 
ruary 19. 

February 29 and March 1, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Prop 
erty of Lt. Col. James W. Flanagan: 
Standard sets. Autographs. First editions and 
other property. Exhibition from February 22. 


March 2, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; From a Midwestern Educational Insti- 
tution: Paintings. Work by Impressionists and 
other 19th century artists; Flemish, Italian 
Renaissance and other schools. Important Manet 
Le Petit Lange; werk by Gauguin, Monet, 
Pissarre. Raffaelli, Derain and Redon; Corot, 
Boudin and other Barbizon artists. Also paint- 
ings by Ziem, Ysenbrant. Cuyp, Hobbema and 
others. Exhibition from February 26. 


The Auction Mart 





Appearing in order the the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale. the buyer (if any @ 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plam 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings and Sculpture 


Modigliani: Garcon a la Veste Bleue (P-B, 
Speiser) Private Collector .................+ $4,900 

Utrillo: Eglise Sainte Marguerite (P-B, 
Speiser) M. V. Horgan, Agt. .................. 2,200 


Soutine: Still Life (P-B, Speiser) Frederick 
TG EIN sndidicheegsécsudedenianacementaveeiabecsesnaiitans 2,020 


Rouault: Night Scene (P-B, Speiser) Wil- 
PERNT NEED | dccecoGenducsbipeosanapiotenudhebwacscccessoonid 1,900 
Utrillo: Sacre Couer, Montmarte (P-B 
Speiser) M. V. Horgan, Agt. ............::+0 1,900 
Picasso: Harlequin (P-B, Speiser) M. V. 
TEER, RGU,  scswecinntenonseinenninetgenibiasteoniqsenga 1,600 
Rouault: Head of a Woman (P-B, Speiser) 
IED © CIID ciisicssnsascracecesstonsondssecnccooesin 1,400 
Modigliani: Sculptured Head of a Woman 
(P-B, Speiser) Philip C. Boyer ...........- 1,400 
Gris: Still Life (P-B, Speiser) Valentine 
IIIT... ccontgiiintpusetascnaiappehenseeuuereciabeiencrestal 1,000 
Brancusi: Portrait of Madame Pogany, zs 
Bronze (P-B, Speiser) Private Collector.. 950 
Epstein: Portrait of Madame _ Epstein, 


Bronze (P-B, Speiser) L. J. Marion, Agt. 900 


Corot: Souvenir de la Midouze aux En- 
virons de Monte-de-Marsan (P-B, Dowl A: 
ing) Renaissance Galleries ............ .- 3,208 

Furniture 

Louis XV Decorated Black and Gold Lac- 
quer Bureau a Dos d@’ Ane (P-B, Bowes 30 
et al) Wildenstein & Co. .................- .. 1,05 

Set of Antique Franco-Chinese Painted 


Striped Cream Silk Hangings (P-B. Bowes 


MAND Ae, MINED agsicrecevassbndanosrsorsore 900 
Silver 
George II Wrought Silver Covered Tureen 
(P-B, Dowling) I. Freeman & Son. ........$1,50 


French Ajoure and Wrought Silver Center- 
Piece with Mirror Plateaux (P-B, Dow}- 
ing) H. C. Merritt 

Pair Charles II Gilded Silver Armorial 
Scalloped Dishes (P-B, Blumenthal) 

Be, MAI. ANI, 5 asneneabobaonesavenonerez0« $ 4400 

Pair Charles II Rerpousse Silver And- 
irons (P-B, Blumenthal) James Robin 
son, Ine. 


3,000 
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Kende Sale 


FURNITURE and decorations of many 
styles and periods, 18th century Low- 





y after. estoft porcelains, drawings and paint- 
et a:§ ings, will be featured in the auction 
uno at Kende Galleries at Gimbel Brothers 
Oth cen. on the afternoons of the 18th and 19th 
acai of January. The property comes large- 
neh and ly from A. E. Wennerstrom of Philipse 
{svestn } ~Manor, and Mrs. John L. Cronan of 
g9, table New York. 
ai a French, Italian and Spanish draw- 


8; Prop. ings are mostly from the 17th and 
+ Italian 19th centuries, and include work by 
7 «°F ~=Ppuvis de Chavannes, Daubigny, Boudin, 


and Binet. The Jovial Company, an oil 


ay after. 
prothens by 17th century Dutch Egbert Van 
fish AL Heemskerk, is one of the earliest paint- 
orcelains, ings, the largest number of which are 
uo by 19th century artists, 
ay after. The Lowestoft is from the Ch’ien 
including Lung and Yung Chéng periods, and in- 
gned ex: cludes armorial and portrait plates, a 
1 a | pair of covered tureens with floral dec- 
ury dec. orations, teapots and covered bowls. 
cat Copeland, Chelsea and Limoge porce- 
lains, and a collection of Baccarat mille- 
ens, and fiori paperweights are also featured 
ilver and . 
‘om Feb. items. 

Notable among the furniture is a 
<e | 17th century Italian walnut scabello, 
1: Books. French 18th century painted chairs, 
ae as well as pieces in Chippendale, Louis 
net a XV and XVI, and American Empire 
nal Insti- styles. Among the Victorian pieces is a 
nists iT love seat, a pair of wrought iron garden 
ant Manet chairs, and a crystal chandelier. 

.. aon The exhibition is from February 15. 
lso paint 
bema and 


Anne Goldthwaite 


On JANUARY 29, a gentle southern 
lady, who was also a great teacher 
and one of America’s foremost women 


Vea artists, died at the Columbus Hospital 
artist, the in New York at the age of 69. Anne 
1 2 Goldthwaite will be missed. 
ernet Gal- Miss Goldthwaite traveled far from 
her native Alabama, worked and stud- 
ied abroad, and numbered Picasso and 
>-B, Matisse among her friends from stu- 
357°" | ~~ dent days in Paris. Longtime a resident 
sevese 2,200 of New York City, she contributed 
- aon tirelessly to the field of art, and to 
~~ her students at the Art Students League, 
a 1,900 where she taught for 23 years as one 
cae, 1,900 of the schools foremost instructors. She 
v ies won many honors and awards, and in 
i 1937-38 was president of the New York 
ws 1,400 Society of Women Artists. 
ae 1,400 A rare modesty and integrity marked 
nm the work of Anne Goldthwaite. She 
mene Stayed with her subjects of southern 
or. 950 landscape, sleepy, sun-struck mules, 
Agt. 900 gangling negro children in the pale 
En- colorless atmosphere of sultry south- 
owl oo | erm plantations, and presented these 


subjects just as she felt them. In her 
; figure studies, there was something akin 
ese to the view Mary Cassatt took of those 
morning and evening moments when 
mothers direct the washing and dress- 


900 ing of their children, Her painting had 

a homey quality, was sensitive and true 

a in every way. Among the museums that 
1,500 own her work are the Metropolitan, the 


Whitney and Phillips Memorial. 

_Miss Goldthwaite is survived by two 

a Sisters, Miss Lucy Armstead Gold- 
thwaite of New York, and Mrs. O. O. 

Nelson of Montgomery, Alabama. Fu- 

neral services were held in Montgomery. 
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Mondrian Dies 


PreT MONDRIAN, Dutch artist born 
in Holland in 1872, came to New York 
from London in 1940, along with other 
prominent European artists who sought 
refuge in this country from the Nazis. 
The Matisse Galleries held an exhibition 
in March, 1942, titled “Artists in Exile” 
and included his work. 

On February 1, Mondrian died at the 
Murray Hill Hospital after a brief ill- 
ness, aged 71. He had lived at 15 East 
59th Street. His work had also been 
shown at the Valentine Galleries in 
New York (where this fortnight there 
are two canvases included in an Ab- 
stract Painting show of a selection 
from the School of Paris). Mondrian 
went to Paris in 1910 and commenced 
to find his way out of the conservatism 
taught him at the Amsterdam Academy. 
Cubism, then ripe, affected his course 
and by 1917, he was painting pure ab- 
stractions; by 1920, he had founded 
what was called Neo-Plasticism and 
published a statement of its theories. 

He was a member of the Abstraction- 
Creation group in Paris, where he re- 
sided until 1938 with the exception of 
the years 1914-20, spent in Holland 
working with the Dutch “De Styl” 
group, which Mondrian founded with 
Theo van Doesburg. 


New York’s greatest gift to the 
straightline, primary colored, flat sur- 
face, carefully balanced, painted ar- 
rangements of Mondrian was Boogie- 
Woogie music. This entranced him. 
Last season, he exhibited a large can- 
vas, Broadway Boogie-Woogie, a gay, 
almost dizzying, though carefully 
squared patchwork arrangement, which 
the Museum of Modern Art subsequent- 
ly bought. 

In the few years he resided in this 
country, Mondrian had already grown 
popular with young artists for his good- 
humored nature, his generosity and in- 
terest in the work of others, his en- 
thusiasm and youthful bearing. Those 
who were privileged to know him say 
that he got a tremendous thrill out of 
painting each canvas, though it might 
take him years to call one of them fin- 
ished. He would sit in his all-white 
studio before the easel he had made 
from egg crates, and move a patch of 
color a fraction of an inch, searching 
for absolute balance, Call him a purist, 
a perfectionist, or what you will. Cre- 
ating art was neither scientific nor in- 
stinctive with him. It was a celebra- 
tion, as far as his own attitude about 
it was concerned. His own excitement 
was transferable to those who watched 
him work, His influence is widely felt. 

—M. R. 


AUDUBON 
ARTISTS 
GROUP 

EXHIBITION 


Feb. 14-29, incl. 


ALL MEDIA 


NORLYST GALLERY 
59 W. 5éth St., N. Y. C. 


Gallery Open Daily from 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


WATERCOLOR DEMONSTRATION BY 


FREDERIC WHITAKER AT GALLERY 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 24th, AT 8:30 P.M. 








COPLEY 
INNESS 
DELACROIX 


WANTED PAINTINGS 


By 


FEKE 
BLAKELOCK 
COROT 


and others of the Barbizon and Hudson River Schools 


R. C Vose Galleries 559 Boylston Street, Boston 





SMIBERT 
COLE 
COURBET 
































ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 





AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O’Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly, Jr. 








ART GALLERY stout to in. 


crease its staff, has excellent 
opportunity for attendant 
with thorough knowledge of 
contemporary American art, 
gallery experience and per- 
sonal clientele. 


WRITE FULLY TO BOX 75 


"AMERICANA" 
PAINTINGS 


HUDSON RIVER 
HISTORICAL SUBJECTS 


GENRE 
INDIAN SUBJECTS 
PORTRAITS 


Ask for List of 101 Paintings 


CHAPELLIER GALLERY 
36 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ALBERT DUVEEN 


XVilith and XIXth Century 
AMERICAN PAINTING 


19 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 





> —— SCHONEMAN 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 





73 E. 57 GALLERY New York, 22 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


Albany, N. Y. 

9TH REGIONAL EXHIBIT OF ARTISTS 
OF THE UPPER HUDSON. Apr. 26-June 
3. Albany Institute of History and Art. 
Open to artists living within a 100 mile 
radius of Albany. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, pastel. Purchase prize. Jury. 
Entries due April 15. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, SCULP- 
TURE AND PRINTS BY NEGRO ART- 
ISTS. April 2-30. Atlanta University. 
Prizes totalling $1,400. Entry cards due 
March 25. Work due March 27. For fur- 
ther information address: Exhibition Com- 
mittee, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 


Brooklyn; N. Y. 


29TH ANNUAL OF THE B'KLYN SO- 
CIETY OF ARTISTS. Apr. 5-May 7. 
B’klyn. Museum. Open to artists living 
and/or teaching in B’klyn. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture, black & white. No 
fee. Jury. Prizes. No entry cards. Work 
due Mar. 20-22. Write John L H. Baur, 
Curator of Paintings & Sculpture, Brook- 
lyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
se 


Dallas, Texas 


15TH ANNUAL DALLAS ALLIED ARTS. 
March 26-April 30. Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to residents of Dallas 
County. All media. No fee. Jury. Prizes 
Work due March 11. For entry blanks 
and information address: Jerry Bywaters, 
Director, Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas 10, 
Texas. 

24TH ANNUAL SOUTHERN STATES ART 
LEAGUE EXHIBITION. May 7-June 4. 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Open to 
Southern artists who are members of the 
League. All media. Jury. Prizes. Work due 
April 15. For information address: Miss 
Ethel Hutson, Secy., S.S.A.L., 7321 Panola 
Street, New Orleans, La. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 
83RD ANNUAL PRINT AND DRAWING 
EXHIBITION. May 1-June 1. Laguna 
Beach Art Gallery. Open to American art- 
ists. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards available 
March 1, due April 20. Work due April 25. 
Norman Chamberlain, Director, c/o Laguna 
Beach Art Gallery, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Indiana, Pa. 


FIRST ANNUAL CO-OPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. April 15-May 15. For all art- 
ists in America. Medium: oil. $350 pur- 
chase prize. Fee: $1 entitles artist to sub- 
mit 1 to 4 entries. Entry cards due May 1; 
work, May 10. Orval Kipp. Director, Art 
Department, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Apr. 23-May 
28. Los Angeles County Museum. Open to 
artists residing in Los Aneveles or within 
a hundred mile radius. Media: oil, sculp- 
ture, ceramics, textiles, metal work, leather 
work, wood carving. Jury to be selected 
by the exhibiting artists. Prizes to be 
determined. Entry cards, work due April 
18. Write James Normile, c/o Los An- 
geles County Museum, Exposition Park, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
31ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WIS 
ART. Apr. 8-May 7. Milwaukee Art Inst 
Open to legal residents of Wis. Media: 
oil, watercolor, drawing, sculpture. Jury 
$200 in prizes: $400 in purchase prizes. 
Entry cards, works due Mar. 29. Write 
Miss Polly Coan, Milwaukee Art Institute, 
772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. 


M. GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARDS 
in the Oil Painting Division of the Scholas- 
tic Art Award for 1943-44. Open to stu- 
dents 7-12 grades. Me : all. Cash prizes 
For information write: M. Grumbacher, 
470 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 118TH ANNUAL, 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. Mar. 28- 
Apr. 25. National Academy Galleries. Open 
to all artists. Jury of selection meets Mar. 
9, 10. Prizes. Work due Mar. 6, 7. For en- 
try blanks and further information ad- 
dress: Secretary, National Academy of 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 118TH ANNUAL, 
GRAPHIC ARTS & ARCHITECTURE. 









6TH ANNUAL REGIONAL SHOW. Apr. 2- 


NORTHWEST PRINTM 


May 29-June 18. National Academy Gal. 
leries. Open to all artists. Jury. Prizes 
Entry cards due Apr. 3; work due Apr 
10. For further information address: See. 
retary, National Academy of Design, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


52ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN 


ARTISTS. April 10-May 1. American Fine 
Arts Galleries, 215 W. 57 St. Open to 
members of Nat’l Ass'n of Women Artists, 
Jury. Prizes. Work due April 1. For fur. 
ther information write: Miss Josephine 
Droege, c/o Argent Galleries, 42 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FOURTH ANNUAL SILK SCREEN GROUP. 


May 10-31. Norlyst Gallery. Open to mem- 
bers for prints produced since May, 1943. 
Work due Apr. 21. For further informa- 
tion write: Secretary. The Silk Screen 
Group, 96 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y, 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


May 27 Fine Arts Center. Open to resi- 
dents and former residents of West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia. Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
eards and work due Mar. 20. 


Palm Beach, Fla. 


“ART OF THE ARMED FORCES” 2ND 


ANNUAL SHOW. March 15-31. Society of 
the Four Arts. Open to men and women 
of all branches of the armed services sta- 
tioned in Fla. Media: oils, drawings, wa- 
tercolors, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards and work due March 9%. Write to 
Ann Poeller, Director, Society of the Four 
Arts, Royal Palm Way, Palm Beach, Fla. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERI- 


CAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY. Mar. 15- 
Apr. 4. Print Club. Open to all American 
eolor print artists. Original prints in color 
but not colored by hand subsequent to 
printing or after. Fee: $2.00 a yr. active 
members; $.50 in stamps for non-members 
Jury. Honorable mentions. Entry cards 
due Feb. 28; works, Mar. 1. Write Miss 
Wuanita Smith, 1010 Clinton St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


Providence, R. I. 


4i8STH ANNUAL PROVIDENCE WATER- 


COLOR CLUB. Mar. 28-Apr. 9. Providence 
Art Club. Media: watercolor, pastel, and 
print. Jury. No prizes. Entry cards, works 
due Mar. 18. Write Mr. Henry J. Peck, 
673 Main St., Warren, R. I. 


5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 


PORARY RHODE ISLAND ART. Apr. 2- 
30. Museum of Art. Open to residents of 
state. Media: oil. drawing, watercolor, pas- 
tel, print, sculpture. Jury. Entry cards and 
work due Mar. 15, 1944. For further in- 
formation address: Gordon Washburn, Di- 
rector, Museum of Art, Rhode Island School 
of Design. 


Seattle, Wash. 
A SRS_ SIX- 
TEENTH INTERNATION . EXHIBI- 
TION. March 8 to April 2, 1944. Seattle 
Art Museum. Open to all artists. All print 
media. Fee $1.00. Jury. Entry cards due 
Feb. 23; entries Feb. 28. Purchase prizes. 
Entry ecards from R. C. Lee, Secy., 534 
East 80th, Seattle 5, Wash. 


KE 
Al 
1 


Springfield, Mo. 


14TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Springfield 


Art Museum. Open to residents of Mis- 
souri and neighboring states. Media: call. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due March 15th. 
Works due March 20th. For information 
write Miss Deborah D. Weisel, Gen Sec., 
Springfield Art Museum. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA ARTISTS ANNUAL EXHIBI- 


TION. May 1-May 31. Philbrook Art Cen- 
ter. Open to all Oklahoma artists. Media: 
oils, watercolor, print. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Fee: 50c per entry. Not more than two 
entries in any one medium by the same 
artist. Work due April 25. Forms may be 
obtained from Philbrook Art Center. 


Washington, D. C. 

11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF _ THE 
SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS AND GRAVERS OF WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. Feb. 26-Mar. 23. Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. Media: all; work not to 
exceed 10” x 8” or ‘its equivalent in size. 
Jury. Fee $1.00. Work due Feb. 21 Fur- 
ther information available from: Mary 
Elizabeth King, Secretary, 1518 28th St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

53RD ANNUAL. Feb. 27-March 23. Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. Open to all members and 
residents of Washington, D. C., Maryland 
and Virginia. Media: oil and sculpture. 
Fee: $1.00 with entry cards. Prizes. Clos- 
ing dates for entry cards, works of out- 
of-town exhibitors, Feb. 21; works of local 
exhibitors due Feb. 25. Write Garnet W. 
Jey, Sec’y, 6010 20th St., N. Arlington, Va 
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Books 


Maude Riley 


CAMILLE PISSARRO’S LETTERS TO HIS 
Son LucIEN, edited by John Rewald, 
who had the assistance of Lucien and 
Esther Pissarro in compiling the ex- 
tensive correspondence, was recently 
published by Pantheon Books, Inc. 
($6.50). Rewald translated the letters 
into English and they appear here in 
first published form, circumstances hav- 
ing prevented their publication in 
French. 


Pissarro was a gentle parent, a kind, 
wise, responsible father of a large fam- 
ily and this book of his letters to the 
only one of his flock of seven children 
to leave home to seek his fortune, is a 
most valuable humanistic addition to 
the published material on the French 
Impressionists. 


The father did all that letters could 
do to bridge the gap between the de- 
parted eldest son and the family who 
lived in the expanses of French coun- 
try at Osny near Pontoise. He wrote 
Lucien in London weekly; sometimes 
daily, with sweet concern for the prob- 
lems of a young man who wanted to be- 
come an artist and he managed, some- 
how, not to remind this son of the hard- 
ships such profession would impose. 
One can almost feel the elder Pissarro 
duck his letter out of sight of Mme. 
Pissarro when he gave Lucien serious 
counsel to learn deliberately and well. 
Camille’s wife found it difficult to bring 
up their large family on the uncertain 
take from picture-selling. 


The 20 years these letters span ended 
only twice twenty years ago, so there 
is contemporaneity as well as _ senti- 
ment to give piquancy to such passages 
as this, which appears in a letter from 
Osny, written July 25, 1883: 

“Watercolor is not especially diffi- 
cult, but I must warn you to steer clear 
of those pretty English watercolorists, 
so skillful and alas so weak, and so 
often too truthful. Look at the little 
wash drawings of Turner. But the trick 
cannot be learned, you can do it when 
you know how to draw. Oil is much 
more difficult, but when you master it 
... Think of the watercolors of Dela- 
croix, Jongkind. Who else? Degas, 
Manet—with the rest it is a technique, 
though there are some who bring talent 
to it. Derive your taste from those who 
are truly strong, for you must always 
go to the source: in painting to the 
primitives, in sculpture to the Egyp- 
tians, in miniature to the Persians, etc., 
etc.” 

Of Gauguin, whom he somehow 
dreaded and encountered frequently, 
Pissarro wrote: “He has found a house 
in Rouen [the painter-family was then 
living there] and is coming to take 
the place by storm. . . . He is half- 
dropping finance for art.” 

The gossip of the auction sales, the 
Independents and the Salon exhibitions, 
the insults heaped by the critics, the 
ever-changing plans for exhibition in 
New York under sponsorship of Durand- 
Ruel; the sweet exchanges between 
Struggling painters, famed now beyond 
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recall, who helped each other by an- 


onymous purchase, by lifting mort- 
gages, as one became able and another 
still pined for sales, the violent polit- 
ical developments which colored the 
front pages of the newspapers in that 
day and contributed to the uncertainty 
of life—all this is told with sprightly 
interest by Camille, who went bravely 
forward with several canvases in pro- 
cess at all times, and never knew free- 
dom from financial concern. 


Pissarro’s last published letter to his 
son was written three weeks before his 
death at his home in Eragny, November 
12, 1903. He died of blood poisoning at 
the age of 73. 

Many of Pissarro’s paintings are re- 
produced in this book—several pages 
being devoted to photographs of the 
streets of Rouen and Paris published 
beside the paintings he made of the 
same scene. Several self portraits, a 
painting and three portrait drawings 
of Cézanne, who was his friend; paint- 
ings by Gauguin, Renoir and others; as 
well as photographs of the Pissarro 
family and friends; several woodcuts 
by Lucien, add up to 90 illustrations. 
This is a handsomely designed book, 
and one which will be read with joy 
by all who have interest in the really 
spectacular period this historically in- 
teresting story traverses—M. R. 


Walkowitz Portrait 
[Continued from age 13] 


Vincent Spagna’s well-composed, well- 
poised picture; Alexander Brook’s small 
and subtle painting; Evergood’s fairly 
extravagant interpretation (which is 
good Evergood); Lily Harmon's and 
Ary Stillman’s paintings, true to these 
two artists in every way; and Joseph 
Presser’s original view of the problem. 
Harry Sternberg’s standing portrait in 
silk screen, the only color print in the 
show, is a good account of Walkowitz’s 
appearance and an interesting new de- 
velopment in the technique of using 
this medium. 

All the sculptors considered the prob- 
lem with the dignity it deserved: De 
Creeft, Zorach, Robus, Wingate, Slo- 
bodkin, Scaravaglione, Rona, and sev- 
eral others. We noticed that three of 
the portraits had been purchased. Sen- 
timent may prompt the purchase of 
others. Though it is hardly possible 
they are for sale, I sentimentallv de- 
sire any one of the photographs of the 
young Walkowitz made by Steiglitz 
and Arnold Genthe in 1915 and 1917 
which hang in the anteroom. This fair- 
faced young man of the brown curly 
hair, thoughtful, composed, and poetic 
countenance, made a wonderful model 
for the camera. He is still a handsome 
subject for photography—as witness the 
recent portraits by Alfredo Valente and 
those of 1937 by Carl Van Vechten. 


This exhibition, cut about in half, 
would make a most interesting travel- 
ing exhibition for museums and art 
centers throughout the States where 
facilities would allow proper hanging. 
It should be supplemented with a se- 
lection of Walkowitz’s own paintings 
and the early and late photographs 
should continue to keynote the exhibi- 
tion, as they do here.—M. R. 
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) Public Auction Sale } 
March 2 at 8:15 p.m. : 


DISTINGUISHED 
PAINTINGS 


Works by 


the Impressionists and other 
French XIX century artists. 
Flemish and Italian Renais- 
sance and other examples. 


Property of 


A MIDWESTERN 
EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION 


Including an Important 


MANET 
Le Petit Lange 


And. paintings by GAUGUIN 
CLAUDE MONET, PISSAR- 
RO, RAFFAELLI, DERAIN 
and REDON. 


Haydée and Three Other 
Examples by 
COROT 
Examples by BOUDIN and 
other artists of the Barbizon 

School. 


A NOTABLE 


Vadonna and Child 


By YSENBRANT 


In addition there are works by 
SCHREYER, ZIEM, CUYP. 
HOBBEMA. 


On Exhibition From 
Saturday, February 26 
A limited number of illustrated 


catalogues available for prospective 


bidders, price $1.00 each. 
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PORTRAIT and STILL LIFE 


DAY - EVENING - SATURDAY CLASSES 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
LARGE SKYLIGHT STUDIOS 


@ GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 


@ NAN GREACEN 

@ LORAN WILFORD 

@ FRANK STANLEY HERRING 
Schedule on Request 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Grand Central Terminal, 7021, New York City 








CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $25.00 


Write for Catalogue B. 



















Professor Emmy Zweybruck 


Noted Designer—Guest Instructor 


Also regular faculty in the arts 
and crafts. Degrees granted. 


SUMMER SESSION: June 26- Aug. 4 
Write Pres. F. H. Meyer for Summer Catalog 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway & College © Oakland 11 © Calif. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


} 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1944 


ye in pcan Bg Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
cen ane Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 








DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 13, 1943 to May 26, 1944 


Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, O. 





OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training 
Dlustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald M. Mattisen, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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C. P. Jennewein 


PAINT IN FLORIDA this WINTER 
THE 


Garnsworth 


WINTER ART CLASSES 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 

DEC. ist to MAY Ist 
Portrait, Still Life, Landscape—W rite for Circular 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
SESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
SCULPTURE 


Annual Summer Classes, June Through September 
Blisabethtown, New York 
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In the Adirondacks 








American Miniatures 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS, the oldest of such organiza- 
tions in this country, held its 45th an- 
nual exhibition at the Grand Central 
Galleries during the first half of Feb- 
ruary. Established in 1899 by eight art- 
ists who worked in the medium, it has 
served as a pattern for similar societies 
in Pennsylvania, Chicago, and Cali- 
fornia. 

According to long-time member Mabel 
Welch, the founding fathers “felt that 
public attention should be brought to 
the miniature portrait as a work of art 
requiring the same fundamental train- 
ing as work on a larger scale. Many of 
the so-called miniatures of that day 
were merely photographic and com- 
mercial.” 

Down through the years, the Society 
has maintained rigid standards in the 
election of its growing membership, 
and for its exhibitions which include 
the work of non-members. For many 
years the annual was held at Knoed- 
ler’s, and was limited to portraiture. 
For the past ten years or more, they 
have been held at the Grand Central 
Galleries, and have included landscapes, 
still lifes and flower paintings. 

This year the non-miniature-artist 
jury comprised of Isabel Bishop, Jere 
Wickwire and Barnard Lintott, awarded 
the Levantia White Boardman memoria] 
medal to Virginia H. Irwin for her 
sharply defined, glowing portrait of 
Mrs. Forman S. Hendrickson. The 
medal, awarded annually since 1928, 
carries with it a cash prize of $100. 
Malthe M. Hasselriis won an honorable 
mention for a distinguished portrait of 
Mrs. Edgar B. Stern; his crisp head 
of Madame Chiang Kai-shek was done 
during her recent visit to this country. 

The fifty additional exhibits lean 
heavily toward portraiture and figure 
studies. 


Stevens Promises Well 


IT IS NOT VERY OFTEN that the result 
of the effort of a youthful painter pos- 
sesses the quality of maturity. But in 
the case of Edward John Stevens, whose 
age is 20 years, we see in his work, 
being shown at the Weyhe Gallery, a 
personal technique in the use of water- 
color and a perception and clarity of 
direction which is mature. We are made 
to feel at once, by what is before us, 
that the arduous struggle of modern 
artists to assert new directions and 
create new forms, even as far as they 
have gone, is not destined to remain 
static nor to remain sterile. 

At first sight, these paintings sug- 
gest strongly the influence of Paul 
Klee, But when this is mentioned, we 
are told that the artist dislikes the 
work of Klee because he considers it 
“childish.” We are left to conjecture 
as to the likelihood of this and we 
soon conclude for ourselves that the 


resemblance between the work of Klee, 
and that of Stevens, remains a super- 
ficial one. At this point, We begin to 
sense what an “art movement” means 
or at least how it functions. We i 
to understand that the influence, if 
any, is indirect; receiving its impetus 
from the thought or art-concepts de- 
veloped into forms of painting as seen 
in the work of such men as Klee and 
other moderns. These concepts take 
hold, so to speak, and exist as a force. 
They provoke the minds of young art- 
ists who respond to this force, in terms 
of their understanding and capabilities, 
With this, the realization that they wil] 
live in an environment and under g0- 
cial conditions which seem quite cer- 
tain to break completely from the past, 
spurs them to seek self-expression, 

The work of this youth is fresh; new 
thoughts made concrete. Satisfying as 
they are in their archaic, primitive 
form, there are indications that they 
will not remain so. In his most recent 
paintings, Stevens shows very clearly 
an awareness of the fact there re- 
main problems in his art, which must 
be solved.—CoNnraD ALBRIZIO. 


Chinese Hobby Haven 


A CHOICE of a half dozen or more 
ready made hobbies that will fit al- 
most any purse is waiting for anyone 
looking for a pleasant and constructive 
escape from war nerves, at the Chinese 
Treasure Center, If you are already 
a collector of miniature objects or ani- 
mals, buttons, dolls, or anything Chi- 
nese from archaic jades to furniture, 
it is a place worth knowing about. 

Consider the zoo. If Mr. and Mrs. 
Tang (Mrs. Tang is known as Peggy 
Lee in business) haven’t what you want 
in their large stock, they will under- 
take to find it for you. They do have 
elephants carved from 16 different min- 
eral stones—including a turquoise ele- 
phant not a half inch from trunk to tail; 
ducks, dogs, cats, rabbits, swans, cranes, 
geese, peacocks and pigs, just to name 
a few. 

Chinese buttons have great fascina- 
tion and variety. Some denote rank, 
and were worn by the mandarins on 
top of their hats to signify their civil 
or military status. Plain or carved jade, 
Chinese satsuma, and the delicately fila- 
greed cricket cage buttons are globular. 
Those of cloisonne, painted or carved 
lacquer are usually flat. All sorts of 
ancient Oriental symbolism may be 
contained in one small collection. 

Dolls range all the way from the 
old nude “proxy” doll, on which mod- 
est ladies received diagnosis from their 
doctors, to the modern Mr. and Mrs. 
Young Chung King. 

The Tangs also maintain a Hobby 
Club through which, for a small fee, 
members may receive advice, special 
services on research, translations and 
authentications, as well as participa- 
tion in various Club activities. 


THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 19) 


of these stretched-out, shivery rows of 
houses. Mt. McKinley peaks up cold 
and white behind the yellowish fog 
banks and the hollow humps of banked 
snow lining the “cities.” While a flat 
parrenness, With interest in sky and 
fast-frozen sea, is typical of most of 
the artist’s pictorial accounts of this 
war-important land, some of the paint- 
ings compose cozily with trees and in- 
timate looks at warm autumn brush 
around homesteads. 


France and New York 


Marguerite Castaing, a very pretty 
French woman who is married to an 
American and signs her paintings Cas- 
taing Riley, is showing landscapes made 
in France and around Cooperstown, N. 
Y., and several pastel portraits of hand- 
some ladies. 

Miss Castaing comes from a family 
of painters and spent much of her early 
life in the Navarre country. Her first 
interest was in landscape painting and 
it still gratifyingly holds her interest 


‘ 
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PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 4th 
under personal direction of 


BRACKMAN 


Painting from Nude, 
Portrait and Still Life. 
For further information, write 


Robert Brackman, Spee O38 56 oe 7 am. 


Telephone: Cirele 7-5146 





THE REFRESHMENT OF CREATION 


in modern painting, drawing and modeling. Par- 
ticipation in our great modern renaissance as a 
folk or professional artist. Revitalized art teaching. 
The excitements of emotional design. Art as ther- 
apy. Applications to things of use. All brought 


‘0 your home in eourses by mail. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers) . 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 
Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ... . Nyack, N. Y. 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Professional courses in the Fine and —e Arts. 
War Production Training Courses. Post War Design 
Courses. ete for latormation=-Getle credits 


4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. 2 


OZENFANT 


school of fine arts 
"the school of modern art" 
208 E. 20th, New York 


Mr. Ozenfant teaching daily 


MAUD LA CHARME 


OIL PAINTING—DRAWING 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


2 WEST 67th STREET, NEW YORK 
Studio 6D 








February 15. 1944 





and results in very amiable composi- 
tions of intimate views of gardens, hay- 
stacks, street scenes and vistas. 

Not the least interesting aspect of 
this show is the artist’s sensitivity to 
atmosphere. She has adjusted her pal- 
ette to meet the sharper light of the 
American scene and this is not only 
something to commend, but it adds to 
the effect of the assembled paintings. 
One turns from the paintings she 
brought with her on her arrival last 
year, painted in the soft light of French 
countryside, to the higher key of Coop- 
erstown, and environs, And it is not ne- 
cessary to check with catalog titles to 
appreciate that such a voyage has been 
made. These atmospheric differences 
cannot be told in drawings but Miss 
Castaing uses crayons gracefully for 
tree studies and it matters little where 
the trees grew. 


Enrico Donati 


I may read the signs wrong, but it 
appears that Tiepolo has in spirit re- 
entered the modern world through the 
paintings of an Italian-French artist 
(his mother is French) named Enrico 
Donati, who shows his paintings this 
month at the Passedoit Galleries (thru 
Feb. 26). 

I suppose Enrico Donati is a sur- 
realist for his forms are not finished 
products of either nature or the manu- 
facturer. But if there are symbolisms, 
other than those suggested by fairly 
literary titles, they are not obviously 
of the Freudian variety. He can be 
considered in the same breath with 
Matta, I should say. The opportunity 
will likely be given us for Matisse 
plans to show Matta later in February. 

Perhaps comparison of the two 
shows will point up this Tiepolo busi- 
ness. For Enrico’s painting is Italian- 
ate; while Matta is Chilean by birth. 
The latter’s forms glide smoothly, 
where Enrico’s flutter about like so 
much wind-blown or deep-water- 
washed tatters of fabric. He paints 
most of his tender-flesh colors before 
a celestial blue and suggests, thereby, 
that his impulse is to paint ceiling 
decorations such as earlier Italians did. 


Islands in Paint 


Guyran Newkirk likes islands, par- 
ticularly tropical ones. Her first exhibi- 
tion in several years, now at the Stu- 
dio Guild, is entitled “Paintings of Far- 
away American Possessions,” and in- 
cludes canvases of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Samoa. 

In each case the artist has lived 
among the people long enough to catch 
their spirit as well as their physical 
outlines. We are able to vouch for the 
authentic flavor of the cane fields and 
tiny village store in Puerto Rico, A 
Danish Cistern and Slave Quarters in 
St. Thomas. Hawaii is represented by 
a palm-fringed beach scene, Black Sands 
of Kalapana; Samoa by its beautiful 
people set against a background of 
thatched native huts and improbable 
mountains. 

Miss Newkirk is generous with her 
paint and brush strokes, uses admirable 
restraint in avoiding the merely pic- 
turesque subject or theatrical color. 
Her work is well composed, has truth 
and maturity.—J. G, 








First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in pain sculpture, il- 
testeation, and sanral decorati — . Also, 
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UO Chicago 


Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture. Industrial 
and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Decoration 
Dress Construction, Dess Design. War Courses: Occupational 
Crafts, Drafting. Teacher Training. 

Courses. 65th year. Summer School, 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 


Degree and Diploma 
June 26. Catalog. 


Chicago 3, INineis. Box 777 
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aw eA drawing, painting, {llustration, cartoon- 


ing, design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
STODENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorade 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion, Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 
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Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Training in Fine & Applied Arts, 
Camouflage, Wartime Courses. 


Illustrated Catalog A.en Request 
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INSTITUTE 
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School of Design for Women 


100th Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 
oration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all 
courses. Photography, puppet- 
ry, jewelry, pottery, industrial 
designing. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to in- 
dustry. Catalog. 


1326 WN. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa. 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntTinc, INTERIOR Dec- 


oraTION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anpD CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scatoot Art. I ead- 
mg to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Haroip L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. ¥ 





TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
WINTER TERM NOW OPEN. FINE AND INDUS- 


TRIAL ARTS COURSES UNDER DISTINGUISHED 
PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS. JUVENILE, 
AND NIGHT 

CLASSES. OUFLAGE, PRODUC- 
TION ILLUSTRATION. ENTER ANY TIME. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


OLDER PEOPLE'S, LANDSCAPE 
SKETCH 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue. Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. FLORENCE LiLOyD HoHMAN, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWALL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON GRANT, FLORENCE 
TOPPING GREEN, NILS HOGNER. FLORENCE LIOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, ARTHUR D. LORD, HOBART NICHOLS, 
ORLANDO ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. TOWNSEND, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT 


Digging In 

The League's fight to protect our liv- 
ing artists and further to protect the 
patrons of our museums over the coun- 
try from having their galleries denuded 
of great works is not lapsing. We are 
digging in, getting set, and receiving 
additional information and material 
that we may go straight ahead with 
this fight. It is rather too bad that our 
great artists and the American public 
are at the mercy of a lot of “forward 
and superior’ young men, most of 
whom were incubated from the same 
place under a “Professorship of Art.” 

Letters continue to come in, not only 
from Buffalo, but from all over the 
country, thanking the League for its 
stand in the matter of the Albright 
Gallery in Buffalo. We wish we had 
space to print some of these. 

We have no further information at 
this time regarding the auction sale of 
a number of works of art of the Drexel 
Institute of Technology in Philadelphia. 
This sale had been announced for Feb- 
ruary 20th and the Drexel alumni of 
more than §200 members made a strenu- 
ous protest against the sacrifice of a 
number of priceless pieces which had 
already been shipped for disposal. These 
alumni members were wroth, and be- 
sides demanding an immediate return 
of these works declared the school was 
in need of a change of administration. 


The League is advised of another ac- 
tion similar to this. We hope that art- 
ists and patrons over the country are 
looking into their own museums, par- 
ticularly if they have one of these bright 
young graduates from this museum di- 
rector hatchery. 


M ore Bun k 


Most every day another foreign art- 
ist discloses to us unique ways of pub- 
licity and the procuring of commissions 
from silly, and credulous Americans. 

One of the latest comes to us through 
a long story in a country newspaper. A 
young lady writing to the home paper 
in the town where her parents live tells 
of this very interesting and talented, 
and, if we may believe it, very much 
sought-after artist. Gosh! This fellow 
was a personal friend of King Peter’s 
grandfather, and believe it or not, he 
speaks and writes six languages. So 
this overtalented foreigner discovers in 
the young lady “definitely the Italian 
Renaissance type.’”’ Of course she posed 
for him because he had made the busts 
of most of the notables in both hemis- 
pheres, 

We shan’t go into the process this 
artist used in making this bust, but 
what seems important is that he 
records the complete life history, in- 
cluding the parents and the number of 
brothers and sisters of his-subject. It 





Quality Since 1853 | 


| WEBER 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 

















Pure 
Brilliant 
Reliable 


In 
Oil — Water 
Tempera — Pastel 
Aqua Pastel 


Drawing Inks 
Artists’ Materials 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colormen 


Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


seems, according to him, that “all of 
his works are recorded in Washington,” 
“If at any time a picture changes hands 
we are supposed to notify “The Artists 
League in Washington,’ which gives 
the artist a chance to keep track of 
his work.” 

This is all beyond us. We try to keep 
abreast of any recording agency like 
this and we do not seem to be able to 
lay our hands on any authentic infor. 
mation we can pass to the rest of you 
artists who may be wanting to have 
your work thus memorialized. 

In the meantime, let’s all be on the 
lookout for just this kind of hokum and 
please report to the League any that 
you run across. —ALBERT T. RED. 


Judging the 1943 American 
Art Week Reports 


This will take place in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 12th. The judges comprise: Mr. 
Orlando Rouland, Mr. Taber Sears and 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman. 

AMERICAN ART WEEK PRIZES 

1. Etching—FRANK W. BENSON, “Wild 
Duck.” 

2. Etching—GorpDon GRANT, “Sea Har- 
vest.” 

3. Sculpture—E. Bruce Douc.as, “The 
Skier.” 

4. Oil Painting—HENry RITTENBERG, 
“My Wife.” 

5. Oil Painting—-HELEN M. Turner, 
“Sylvan Scene.” 


Inter-Society Color Council 

The National Committee on Technic 
of the League will assist at the An- 
nual Meeting of the I.S.C.C. at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on the 
morning of March list. A contribution 
by our representatives will be a paper 
by Mr. Theodore Bolton, in which he 
defines the various Color Theories 
(Munsell, Oswald, etc.) used by re 
search scientists in an effort to reach a 
terminology that would be understood 
by the artist, and would make dominant 
the emotional result, rather than the 
physical measure of wave lengths that 
are usual with the active members of 
learned societies with which the League, 
by their invitation, is now collaborating. 


William Keith of California 
Posterity will thank Father Corne- 
lius, F.S.C. of the faculty of St. Mary's 
College, California, and a member of 
this League, for his unselfish labors of 
more than a-.decade which have been 
consummated in the publication of 4 
superbly illustrated book Keith, Old 
Masters of California (Pubs.: Putnams 
Sons, N, Y. 1942). In its more than 600 
pages Keith, the well-trained artist- 
painter, is made to live again as a skill- 
ful, intelligent, constructive citizen of 
his chosen state, emerging and registel- 
ing himself in our memory as a noble 
soul and a great mind. There is a com 
plete listing of his known art works, 
which were notable in their day in ex 
cellence, in this well-indexed biography: 
Through this book the record of achieve 
ment of American art is enriched. 


The Annual Dinner 

The Annual Dinner Meeting of the 
League will take place Saturday ev@ 
ning, Feb, 26, at the Salmagundi Club. 
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RESERVATIONS FOR 


THE LEAGUE’S ANNUAL DINNER 


ARE COMING IN 


And If You Have Not Made Yours You Should Immediately Notify 
Mildred Nevitt Kelley, 630 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





THE DINNER at SALMAGUNDI CLUB, 47 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
will be of special interest. 





An announcement of particular gratification to our Board 


will be made to the members. 


The League’s gold medal of honor will be awarded. 


Mrs. Hohman will make an interesting demonstration and 
report on the League’s work in the Rehabilitation among our 
unfortunate and wounded service men and women. 


Awards will be made to State Chapters. 


The annual election will be held. Don’t miss it. 








The Whitney Collection 
[Continued from page 5) 


piece, An Axe to Grind; the glowing 
still life by James Peale and the chic 
portrait, Miss Mary Loring by William 
Morris Hunt, are other outstanding 
works. While the often-admired Run- 
away Horse, an anonymous painting, 
has always been a favorite. 

Among the 20th century works, it 
is interesting to see how Mrs. Gamley, 
by George Luks, has gained in rich- 
ness of patina and in a curious inte- 
gration of figure with background. John 
Steuart Curry has never, it seems to 
me, surpassed his Baptism in Kansas 
in its concentration of all details of the 
animated scene into one vivid impres- 
sion. Morris Kantor’s Skyrocket, the 
handsome textures of Pheasant by Ros- 
ella Hartman, Walt Kuhn’s Blue Clown, 
Louis Bouche’s Stamford Harbor, Os- 
car Bluemner’s Last Evening of the 
Year, are other noteworthy items. 


The Harbor, by Charles Locke, both 
in its composition and its translucency 
of atmospheric effects, curiously re- 
minds one of Claude Lorrain’s harbor 
scenes in the idiom of modern language. 
It is good to see one of Henry Schnak- 
enberg’s best pieces, Conversation, a 
two-figure arrangement; Max Weber’s 
engaging flower piece, Gallardias; 
Charles Sheeler’s Interior, with warmth 
informing its cerebral approach; John 
Atherton’s Old Barn; Floating Ice by 
George Bellows; Joseph Hirsch’s power 
of characterization in Politicians; the 
vibrant tempo of Henry Mattson’s 
Spring; Isabel Bishop’s Nude in which 
her brilliant draftsmanship and clarity 
of definition of form bring an amaz- 
ing sense of life to the sculptural figure, 
might all be cited as examples of this 
excellent grouping. 

Still lifes by Henry Lee McFee, Pres- 
ton Dickinson, Nan Watson, Franklin 


F ebruary 15, 1944 


Watkins, Marjorie Phillips, Harry Gott- 
lieb must be added to this casual sur- 
vey. And no account should omit The 
Green Table by Niles Spencer, My 
Egypt, by Charles Demuth, Dean Fau- 
sett’s Moonlight, Leon Kroll’s The Wil- 
lows, Eugene Speicher’s Marianna, 
Maurice Prendergast’s, The Cove, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi’s Cafe, Edward Hopper’s 
early Sunday Morning, or Federico Cas- 
tellon’s imaginative, The Dark Figure. 

The Whitney collection of water- 
colors and drawings has long been not- 
able. Unfortunately, the present group- 
ings cannot be discussed in detail, al- 
though the watercolor selection makes 
a fine exhibition in itself, 

In the sculpture gallery, Standing 
Woman by Gaston Lachaise is a su- 
perb performance. Jose De Creeft’s 
original conception and accomplished 
handling in The Cloud; Robert Laur- 
ent’s bronze, The Awakening, certainly 
one of his finest achievements; and 
works by Richmond Barthé, Hugo Ro- 
bus, Arthur Lee, William Zorach, Alfeo 
Faggi, Cecil Howard, John Flannagan, 
Eugenie Gershoy, Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney, indicate the range and high 
excellence of this division of the large 
showing. The exhibition will continue 
through March 14 with the usual mu- 
seum hours, 1 to 5 o'clock Tuesdays 
through Sundays; admission free. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Do You Know? 


Where is Carroll Beckwith’s “Joan 
of Arc,” painted about 1909? Anyone 
knowing the present whereabouts of 
this painting is asked to write to Com- 
mander Arthur Stanley Riggs, U.S.N.R. 
(Ret.) Librarian C.C.C. Library, the 
Office of Censorship, The Chief Cable 
Censor, Washington, D. C., or address 
the American Artists Professional 
League, 154 West 57th Street, New 
York, 





Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE % SPERRLE, INC. 
New York City 


205 Fulton Street 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
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BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 


-TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST.. TRENTON, N. J. 


TRIAL OFFER §¢ 
NEXT 8 ISSUES 


==---- ORDER NOW------ 


The Art Digest, 
116 East 59th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your 
TRIAL OFFER, 8 issues, for which 
I enclose $1.00. 


Name . 


Street 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art Feb. 
16-March 12: American Drawing 
Annual IV, “Drawing and the 
War.” 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art 7o Feb. 28: 
Tri-County Show. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: Ration 
alists; Western New York State 
Artists. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Institute of Modern Art Feb. 15- 
March 20: European Watercolors 
and Drawings. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feb. 20: 
Art for Bonds Exhibition. 

Public Library Feb.: Drawings of 
the British School. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries To March 
4: 55th Annual Exhibition; Boston 
Society of Water Color Painters. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum of Art Feb. 22- 
March 31: Exhibition: Washing- 
ton, Franklin and Lafayette. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Feb. 20: War 
Art Commissioned by Life. 

Findlay Galleries Jo Feb. 29: Paint- 
ings by Robert Brackman. 
Lenabel F. Pokrass Feb.: Paintings 
by A. Raymond Katz; Beatrice 
Levy, Robert Neumann. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum Jo March 
12: American Abstract and Sur- 
realist Art. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art Fed.: 
Ohio Water Color Society. To 
March 8: The Eight. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 

To Feb. 28: Sth Annual Central 
Ohio Salon of Photography. Paint- 
ings, Louis Bouche. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Feb. 27: 
Second City Planning Exhibit. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute Feb.: Modern 
Painters of Brazil; Gouaches, 
Maurice Gordon. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum 7o Feb. 29: 
Paintings, Luis Quintanilla. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Feb. 27: Ez- 
hibition of Dutch Primitives. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Art Gallery To March 4: Americar 
Art of the Victorian Era. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Public Museum To Feb. 25: 
Oils, Grace Bliss Stewart. 

GREENWICH, CONN. 

Public Library Gallery Feb.: Gou- 
aches, Alfred Maurer. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts Feb.: 12th Annual, Ex- 
hibition of Cumberland Artists. 

HOUSTON, XAS 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb. 27- 
March 12: 19th Annual, Houston 
Artists Exhibition. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute To Feb. 
20: Watercolors, American Painters. 

IRVINGTON, N. J. 

Irvington Art and Museum Associa- 
tion To Feb. 29: Paintings, Raiph 
G. Himmelberger; Watercolors, 
Richard J. Crocker. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Los Angeles County Museum To 
Feb. 27: 2000 Years of Silk 
Weaving. 

James Vigeveno Galleries Jo March 
5: Paul Clemens. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

J. B. Speed Memorial Museum To 
March &: Exhibition of Paintings 
from Hanna Collection. 

MACON, GA. 

Wesleyan Conversatory To Feb. 22: 
Gambrell Paintings. 

MADISON, WIS. 

Wisconsin Memorial Union To Feb. 
28; Paintings by Soldiers at Trauz 

ield. 


éeid. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Galiery of Art Feb.: Oils, 
Doris Rosenthal; Watercolors, Fred- 
eric Whitaker; Oils, Andrew Winter. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Walker Art Center To Feb. 27: Ad- 
vertising Art, 1943; Art Directors 
Annual Show. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 70 Fed. 29: 18th 
Century American Paintings; North 
African - er Bohimar. 

NEWARE, N 

Artist of Sedan To March 4: Lay 
Membder Award. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN : 

Pree Public Library ‘Feb. 19-29: 
Landscapes, Helen F. Newton. 
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NEW LONDON, CONN 

Lyman Allyn Museum Feb.: Mys- 
tic Art Exhibition. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum Feb.; People 
Posed and Unposed. 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum 7o Feb. 
29: U. 8S. Navy Paintings and 
Photographs. 

PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 

Society of the Four Arts To Feb. 
25: European and American Paint- 
ings. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute Feb.: Posters of World 
War I and Ii. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Academy of Fine Arts To Feb. 27: 
139th Annual Exhibition of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. 

Art Alliance To Feb. 27: Industriai 
Design. To March 2: Paintings, 
Franz J. Postpichai. 

Artists Gallery To March 18: Oils, 
Hazel Kapustin. 

Philadelphia Museum 7To March 26: 
The Mclihenny Collection. 

Plastic Club Feb.: daVinci Exhibi- 
tion. 

Print Club Te Feb. 19: 
graphs, Max Kahn. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute 7o Feb. 22: Ez- 
hibition of Russian Icons from 
the Hann Collection. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Feb.: Water- 
colors, John Singer Sargent; Works, 
Eric Simon. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Feb.: Air Corps Ez- 
hibition; Our Navy in Action; 
War Posters. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

R. I. School of Design: To Feb. 22: 
Student Exhibition. 


Litho- 


Providence Art Club To Feb. 27: 
Models, Paintings, Drawings € Ob- 
jects related to Narragansett Bay 
Shipping. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum 7o Feb. 20: Cer- 
amics, Waylande Gregory. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To Feb. 20: 
Latin-American Exhibition. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Rockford Art Association To March 
7: industrial and Home Furnish- 
ing Designs. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum To March 138: 
37th Annual American Exhibi- 
tion; War Posters; Prints. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery & School of Art 
Feb.: Darrel Austin; Dan Lute. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Febd.: Cali- 
fornia Watercolors. Etchings and 
Lithographs. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Fine Arts Gallery Feb.: 
Susana Guevara. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Feb.: Hooper Collection; 
American Indian Designs for Pot- 
tery; Accessions of 1943. 

Pent House Gallery Feb.: Works, 
Contemporary California Artists. 
Museum of Art 7o Feb. 27: Sculp- 
ture, Blanche Phillips; Paintings, 
Denny Winters. 


SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Dwight Art Memorial To Feb. 26: 
Paintings by Contemporary Amer- 
ican Artists. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery To Feb. 27: Modern Chinese 
Paintings; Chinese Designs for 
Wall and Screen Paper. 


Paintings, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Springfield Art Association 
Watercolors, Dong Kingman, 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum Febd.: 
Paintings. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: 
ern Russian Art from ¢ 
Brinton Collection. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art -~— Brazil 

TRENTON, N. 

New Jersey hate Museum 
Art of the Armed Forces. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum Febd.; 
colors, Mary Aubrey K. 
Paintings, Madge Gibbons. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams-Proctor In 
Feb.: Artists Exhibition; I 
American Design; Paintings, 
Cahill Bonner. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To Feb. 24: 
Annual, Washington Water 
Club; To March 12: 
Helen Gatch Durston. 7 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To | 
28: “From Gericault to RB 
Drawings and Prints. 

Smithsonian Institution To 
27: Etchings and Drawings, 
A. Loggie. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLORID 

Norton Gallery & School of” 
Feb.: 20th Century Portraits, 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 3 

Delaware Art Center Jo Feb, 
1ith Wilmington Internati 
Salon of Photography. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Febd.: Mexican 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute Febd.: 
negie Exhibition of Apprec 
of Arts; Graphic Art. 


Russell 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A.C. A. Gallery (63 E.57) To Feb. 
28: Paintings, William Gropper. 

American-British Art Center (44 
W. 56) To Feb. 26: Paintings and 
Drawing by Anne Poor. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Feb.: Georgia O'Keeffe. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) To 
Feb. 26: Paintings, Esther Flint 
Carter; Paintings and Drawings, 
John Stephan. 

Art of This Century (30 W. 57) Jo 
March 4: Works, Arp. 

Artists Gallery (43 W. 55) To Feb. 
26: Gouaches and Collages, A. D. 
F. Reinhardt. 

Artist Associates (138 W. 15) To 
Feb. 26: Members Show. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Feb. 26: Paintings, Sig- 
mund Menkes. 

Babcock Gallery (38 E. 57) To 
Feb. 26: Paintings, Sol Wilson. 
Bignou Gallery (32 E. 57) To 
March 11: Landscapes of France. 

Bonestell Gallery (18 . 57) To 
Feb. 26: Claire Falkenstein, Sculp- 
ture. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15 E. 
57) To March 11: Color and 
Space. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) To March 12: 100 Artists 
Portray A. Walkowitz. 

Brummer Gallery (110 E. 58) Feb.: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32 E. 57) To 
Feb. 29: Lyonel Feininger. 

Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11 E. 57) 
Feb. 21-March 21: Watercolors, 
Drawings, 19th and 20th Century 
French Painters. 

Columbia University (Bway at 
115) Feb.: Watercolors, Frederic 
Giles Oman. 

Comerford Gallery (32 W. 57) Feb.: 
Watercolors by Chetcuti. 

Contemporary Arts (106 E. 57) 
Thru March 8: Paintings, John C. 
Pellew. 

Downtown Gallery (43 E. 51) Febd.: 
25 Paintings and Sculptures by 25 
Americans; Paintings, Horace Pip- 


pin. 

Durand-Ruel (12 E. 57) To Feb. 
29: Paintings, Ida Gordey. 
Durlacher Bros. (11 E. 57) Feb. 
28-March 25: Still Life Paintings 
of the 17th Century. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) To 
Feb. 29: Modern French and Amer- 
ican Paintings of the 19th Cen- 


tury. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) To 
Feb. 28: Earle Goodenow. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery (460 
Park) To Feb. 26: Watercolor, 
Charles Culver; To March §: Sculp- 
tured Caricatures in Miniature, 
Federico Mendoza Limon. 


Frick Collection (1 E. 70) Febd.: 
Permanent Collection. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46 W. 57) To 
March 11: New Painting by Grand- 
ma Moses. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Feb. 26: Water- 
colors, Saul Raskin; Marines, Al- 
phonse Shelton. 

Greenwich Village Art Center (12 
Washington Mews) To Feb. 20: 
Oils, Nancy Fitzpatrick. 

Arthur H. Harlow (42 E. 57) Feb.: 
Landscapes & Watercolors by Old 
and Modern Masters. 

Charles Keck (40 W. 10) Feb.: 
Paintings, Andrew T. Schwartz. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Feb.: 

Contemporary American Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (65 E. 57) To 
March 19: Recent Paintings, Louis 
Bosa. 

Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) To Feb. 
19: Aquatints, William Sharp. 

Koetser Galleries (15 E. 57) Feb.: 
Paintings, Marguerite Castaing. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) To 
March 4: Paintings, Samuel 
Brecher. 

John Lévy Gallery (11 E. 57) Feb.: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy (42 E. 57) To March 
§: Paintings, Leon Kelly. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) To 
Feb. 19: Paintings, Max Band. 
Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) To 
Feb. 19: Worthington Whitredge, 
Opening Feb. 21: Constance Rich- 
ardson, 
Macy’s Gallery (Herald Square) 
Feb.: Over 100 Paintings by Con- 
temporary Artists. 

Marquie Gallery (16 W. 57) To 
March 4: Paintings, Anne Ryan. 
Pierre Matisse (41 E. 57) To March 

11: Paintings, Matta. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
To March 1: The Soviet Artist in 
the War. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Feb. 19: Paintings, Thon. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) To 
Mar. 4: Sidney Laufman. 

John Mitchell (65 E. 57) Feb.: 
19th Century American Paintings. 

Morton Galleries (222 W. 59) To 
March 4: Watercolors, Fred Oman. 

Museum of Modern Art (11 W. 53) 
To March &: War Maneuver Mod- 
els, Norman Bel Geddes. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24 E. 54) Feb.: New Loans 

Jerome Myers Gallery (Carnegie 
Hall 1007, 56 & 7 Ave.) . Opening 


Feb. 14 at-2 P. M. Works, Jerome *"* 


Myers. 

National Academy Galleries (1083 
Fifth) To March 1: 77th Annual, 
American Water Color Society 

New York Historical Society “170 


q 


Central Park West) To Feb, 
Historical Paintings, Furniture,¢ 
of the Dutch Period in N, ¥, 
New York Public Library (43) 
Fifth) Feb.; American Print 
ers and Their Portraits. 
Nierendorf Gallery (53 E. 57) 
Group Exhibition. 7 
Niveau Gallery (63 E. 57) 7 
March 15: French Masters of 
20th Century. s 
Norlyst Gallery (59 W. 56) — 
Feb. 29: 8rd Annual, A 
Artists Group. ; 
Old Print Shop (150 Lexing 
Feb. 21-March 4: “New Facet 
Old Dress,’ Portraits by Mrs. &i 
O'Hara Cosgrave Il. : 
Passedoit Gallery (121 E. 57) 
Feb. 26: Paintings, Enrico D 
Pen & Brush Club (16 E. 10) 
Black and White Exhibition, — 
Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) To M@ 
11: Classics of the School of 
Pinacotheca (20 W. 58) To 
4: Dorothea Hale. 
Puma Gallery (108 W. 57) 
Feb. 29: Pathways Thru 


(683 Fifth) 


1944. 
Rehn Gallery 
Paintings, Peppino Mangrav 


Paul Rosenberg (16 E. 57) 
March 11: Paintings, Milton A 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 
March 3: Oil Annual. ; 
Schaeffer Galleries (61 E. 57) 
Old Masters. 
Schneider Gabriel Galleries (68 
57) Feb.: Paintings of Vi 
Schools. 
Schoneman Galleries (73 E. 
Feb.: Fine Paintings of All Sei 
Schultheis Galleries (15 
Lane) Feb.: Paintings. 
Jacques Seligmann (5 E. 57) 
Old Masters. 3 
Studio Guild (130 W. 57) Feb.! 
March 24: Oils, Mildred Jo 
Harry Stone (555 Madison) 
March 11: American Prt 
Watercolors. q 
Valentine Gallery (55 E. 57) | 
Feb. 26: School of Paris Ab 
Paintings. 
Wakefield Gallery (64 E. 55)” 
Feb. 19: Drawings, Adolph @ 
lieb, To March 4: Paintings, 4 
B. Long. j 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Feb. 29: Paintings, Stevens. — 
Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) | 
March 14: Permanent Collec 
Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) 
Feb. 26: Sculpture and Drawt 
Rhys Caparn; To March 2: C@ 
to Degas. j 
Willard Gallery (32 E. 57) 
Block Prints, Charles Smith. 
Howard Young Gallery (1 E. & 
Feb.: Old Masters. ; 
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